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Art. CATHOLICISM AND THE MYSTERY- 
CULTS 


1, “Religion and Philosophy.” Professor Gilbert Murray in 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge. (Blackie, 


1929.) 

2, “Mystery Religions.” Dr, E. R. Bevan, tdid. 

3. The Fewtsh Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments. Professor 
F. Gavin. (S.P.C.K., 1928.) 

4. Messe und Herrenmahl. Hans Lietzmann. (Bonn, 1926.) 

5. Mysterium und Agape. Karl Volker. (Gotha, 1927.) 


“ Where do you find his star ?—his crazy trust 
God knows through what or in what ? it’s alive 
And shines and leads him . . .”’ 


ISHOP BLOUGRAM’S question about Napoleon 
suggests a similar question about Christianity. What 
is the vitalizing secret of its early vigour, of its domina- 
tion of medieval culture, of its obstinate refusal in these 
latter days to creep into a corner and die? The answer 
which imposes itself—I do not mean on philosopher or on 
theologian, but on the historian—is clear: it is the Chris- 
tian faith in the Incarnation as a historical intervention of 
the Absolute Reality in the process of sublunar events. 
On the other hand, there is a tendency among many 
students of Christian origins and of comparative religion 
to seek the origin of this faith, and along with it of the 
sacramentalism of the Church, in the welter of pagan 
teligious rites and ideas which competed with early Chris- 
tanity for the prize of the consciences of men. In this 
competition the Church defeated its adversaries, we are 
asked to believe, inasmuch as she “understood how to 
appropriate the vital impulses of her opponent | the Ancient 
World]... . In this process Christianity poured her 
eternal content into temporal forms” (Volker, Mysterium 
und Agape, p. 147: the words were written with reference 
to the Eucharistic theology of the Church; but they repre- 
Vol, 185 161 M 
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sent an attitude sometimes taken up in regard to the 
dogmas of the Sacraments and of the Incarnation in 
general). 

Tendencies of this kind among modern scholars owe 
much of their strength to the great work of R. Reitzen- 
stein, Die Hellenistiche Mysterienreligionen, of which a 
third edition was published by Teubner in 1927. They 
exerted at one time a considerable influence on English 
scholarship, an influence which still appears to work on 
Prof. Gilbert Murray in his contribution to Christianity 
in the Light of Modern Knowledge. In this article, Prof. 
Murray makes himself the patron of two arguments 
familiar respectively to readers of Baron von Hiigel and 
of Cardinal Newman. (1) Religion seems to flourish 
especially in the decadence of thought and philosophy (cf. 
Von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion, 2nd ed. 
pp. 6, 7); (2) almost every article of Christian belief can 
be paralleled by beliefs found in the world independently 
of Christianity; compare the following passage from New- 
man: 


Catholicism and the Mystery-Cults 


“The doctrine of a Trinity is found both in the East and in 
the West; so is the ceremony of washing; so is the rite of 
sacrifice. The doctrine of the Divine Word is Platonic ; the 
doctrine of Incarnation is Indian ; of a divine kingdom is Judaic; 
of angels and demons is Magian ; the connection of sin with the 
body is Gnostic ; celibacy is known to Bonze and Talapoin; a 
sacerdotal order is Egyptian ; the idea of a new birth is Chines 
and Eleusinian ; belief in sacramental virtue is Pythagorean ; and 
honours to the dead are a polytheism.” 


Prof. Murray is not the first who has modernized the 
details of this comparison and pointed it by choosing pagan 
parallels to elements of Christianity from the times 
areas in which, roughly speaking, Christianity lived its 
early life. 

Briefly, the broad answer to Prof. Murray would perhaps 
be somewhat as follows: He allows too little weight to 
the implicit “philosophy ” present in Christianity even 
before it was, with the help of Greek thought and termi- 
ology, articulated; for instance, in contrasting the ancient 
cultured idea of the immortality of the soul with the crude 
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Christian belief in a resurrection of the whole man, he lets 
fall no hint that the latter idea rests upon an implicit 
“anthropology ” that is actually more consonant with the 
best modern thought than is the soul-and-body dualism of 
the ancients.* Secondly, his argument, or the argument 
often based on the low thought-level of the ancient world 
in early Christian times, seems to underrate the quality, 
especially in the region of philosophy, of medieval culture. 
It is conceivable that Prof. Murray has never recovered 
from the bias of the Oxford Greats course, in which one 
normally leaps from Aristotle to Locke and Descartes and 
learns of the scholastics mainly from their detractors in 
Renaissance and modern times; this bias was doubtless the 
subconscious origin of Dr. Spooner’s famous equation of 
medieval history with Heady Evil Mystery.t Does Prof. 
Murray inherit that view? We may note also that the 
cultural influence of Christianity reaches wide and deep 
in strata of society which “philosophy ” has in the past 
barely touched. But especially should those who are 
attracted by the syncretic view of Christian origins give 
greater weight than is sometimes given to the fact that the 
dispersed fragments of religion and of religious ideas found 
sporadically in paganism exist in Christianity in an organ- 
ized and vital unity. Religious truth, outside Judaism and 


Christianity, was like Humpty Dumpty after his great fall : 


“‘ All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again” ; 


nor, similarly, could a merely human impulse have built 
up, out of the scattered beliefs and practices of paganism, 
the living organized reality which is the Catholic religion. 
Moreover, one who was making an exhaustive comparison 
of Christianity and the paganism of the years 100 B.c. to 
A.D. 400 would be right to lay more emphasis than Prof. 
Murray does on those elements in Christianity which, taken 
together, lift it sheer above the level of its surroundings; 
* C7. T. B. Strong, Philosophy, History, and Religion, on personality 


as really located in the unity of the whole man which superficial thought 


amalyzes as a duality of body and soul. 
t Modern criticism would in all probability throw doubts on the 


authentic character of this Spooner-logion. 
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its realism, as expressed, for example, in its exclusiveness;* 
its radically ethical demands and presuppositions; its 
sublime balance of the transcendental and the immanental, 
or, rather, the incarnational, in its theology; its synthesis 
of full corporateness and full individuality among its 
adherents; its appeal to historical facts that are still tolerant 
of critical investigation. t 
Prof. Murray’s theme, in the article to which I have been 

referring, is “ Religion and Philosophy.” He is followed 
by Dr. E. R. Bevan, whose chapter on “ Mystery Re- 
ligions” is a far more convincing piece of sound scholar- 
ship, with the general tendency of which I heartily concur, 
Dr. Bevan admits striking resemblances between the 
“ Christian Churches ” and the pagan religious associations, 
but deprecates the practice of increasing the similarity by 
first reading Christian elements into the Mystery Religions 
and then being “ staggered to find them there”; and he is 
specially severe on this procedure in regard to the pagan 
religious meals which are supposed to resemble the 
Eucharist. Here, and in his argument as a whole, he 
shows himself at one with what I think is the main trend 
of the best modern Anglican scholarship. One of the most 
influential living Oxford representatives of New Testament 
studies, Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson, writes: ‘Quite apart 
from the enormous a priori improbability of any influence 
of the supposed ‘sacramentalism’ of the ‘ mystery-cults’ 
upon the mind of St. Paul . . . the actual evidence for 
the existence, in the period of the New Testament, of a 
sacramentalism akin to that of Christianity in connection 
with any of the ‘mystery-cults’ is exceedingly scanty.”} 
Similarly, Dr. N. P. Williams, at present Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, has subjected the 
“Mystery Religion Theory” of Christian sacramental 
origins to a damning criticism.§ More recently, Mr. A. D. 

* Exclusiveness is often regarded as a defect in Catholicism. But it 3, 
in fact, a necessary and logical practical inference from the Church's 
certainty that she possesses the Catholic truth. (‘‘ Realism” in the text 
is not intended in its philosophical sense.) 

+ Vid. also Dr. Bevan in the article referred to below. 

+ In an Appendix to his fascinating Bampton Lectures, 7he New Teste 


ment Doctrine of the Christ. Longmans, 1926, p. 280. 
§ In L£ssays Catholic and Critical, S.P.C.K, 
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Nock has written in the same general sense, from a know- 
ledge of the modern literature of the subject that must 
surely be unrivalled in this country.* Finally, as showing 
the view of one whose general position among Anglicans 
is rather less traditional than most of these, I would refer 
to Prof. Percy Gardner’s words in the Modern Church- 
man, vol. xvi, pp. 6-8: ‘“ We should be sceptical as to 
any direct influence of the Mysteries on Christianity;” 
“there is no adequate evidence that there was in the 
pagan Mysteries anything at all parallel to the Christian 
Eucharist.” 

A line of study more fruitful of positive results is that 
pursued by Prof. Gavin. While warning us that an explicit 
formulation of the sacramental principle is not to be looked 
for in the Judaism of New Testament times, he points out 
that “the essential and germinal factors in sacramentalism 
not only existed but flourished as an essential part of 
Judaism.” His comparison of Jewish proselyte baptism 
with the full account of Christian baptism in the so-called 
“Koyptian Church Order” shows such striking resem- 
blances as to encourage a hope that the “ mystery religion 
hypothesis”? so far as concerns baptism has received a 
death-blow. There is even, in the Rabbinic dictum that 
the “newly received proselyte is like a new-born child,” 
an adumbration of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
The material to be dealt with in regard to the Eucharist 
is in some ways more complex, but Prof. Gardner finds the 
matrix of the Eucharist in the Chaburoth Supper of the 
Eve (the Kiddush) rather than in the Pasch. For myself, 
at the risk of seeming to keep the cake which I eat, I would 
be inclined to suggest that both Kiddush and Pasch are 
among the antecedents of the Eucharist. The well-known 
apparent contradiction between the Synoptists and the 
Fourth Gospel as to the date of the Last Supper may 
perhaps be due to our Lord having deliberately anticipated 
the Paschal Meal by twenty-four hours, in order to fulfil 
His “ burning desire ” (Luke xxii, 15) to “eat that Pasch 
with His disciples before He suffered.” In that case, the 


"In Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, ed, A. E. J. Raw- 
linson, Longmans, 1928. 
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supper would have lacked the Paschal lamb, and the In- 
stitution of the Eucharist would have supplied instead the 
Christian Paschal Victim (1 Cor. v, 7, 8). 

It is much to be wished that German Protestant scholars 
were diligent in the study of their English and American 
contemporaries as the latter are of them. For the “ Mystery 
Religion Hypothesis” seems to be enjoying a longer and 
more vigorous life on the Continent than among English 
scholars of the front rank. In 1926 Hans Lietzmann pro- 
duced his Messe und Herrenmahl; this work is a study in 
the history of the Liturgy, but Herr Lietzmann carries his 
researches back to primitive times, and arrives at the hy 
thesis that the Christian Eucharist was originally bound up 
with the “ Agape,” and that the two together were derived, 
by way of Christ and His disciples, from the Jewish Fellow- 
ship Meals; that the original Eucharist was under the 
species of Bread alone; and that the addition of the species 
of Wine and the reorientation of the Eucharist as a repeti- 
tion of the Last Supper are to be attributed to St. Paul: 
“Paul is the creator of the second type of the Lord’s 
Supper” (p. 25). St. Paul’s words (1 Cor. xi 23), “I 
received from the Lord,” he takes to refer to a mystical 
experience of the apostle, who, though he had himself no 
“ sacramental interest,” found pagan sacramentalism already 
at home in the Hellenistic Church, and would be anxious 
to direct it towards the atoning death of Christ. In other 
words, if I understand the theory aright, the “ mystical 
experience” was in fact, psychologically speaking, the 
objectification in St. Paul’s consciousness of a reconcilia- 
tion. prepared in his subconscious mind between the 
original Christian and the Hellenistic pagan elements in the 
Gentile-Christian religious amalgam. 

I leave the psychological aspect of this hypothesis (a 
hypothesis not due in the first instance to Herr Lietzmann) 
to the tender mercies of Prof. N. P. Williams. But what 
of St. Paul’s phrase, “I received from the Lord”? The 
passage thus introduced contrasts markedly in style with 
the rhetorical questions by which it is preceded, as also 
with the highly wrought emotional intensity of 2 Cor. 
Xli, 1-4, where St. Paul is speaking of a mystical experi- 
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ence; on the other hand, the sober narrative form of our 

e is like that of the list of Resurrection appearances 
in 1 Cor. xv 3 5q., a list introduced in language almost 
identical with that of 1 Cor. xi, 23, except that “ From the 
Lord” is omitted. It therefore seems probable that this 
phrase refers not to an immediate reception in mystical 
experience from the lips of the exalted Lord, but to the 
oficial and authentic character of the following narrative 
(cf. 1 Cor. vit 10 sqq.: “And unto the married I com- 
mand, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart 
from her husband; but and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried [ vid. Mark x, 12]. . . . But to the rest speak 
I, not the Lord; if any brother hath a wife that believeth 
not. . .”; 1 Cor. vil 25: ‘Now concerning virgins I 
have no commandment of the Lord...” Apparently 
St. Paul made a clear distinction between his own judg- 
ments and the authoritative precepts of Christ in His 
earthly life.) The probable conclusion, I suggest, is that 
the narrative in 1 Cor. xi 23 5qq., like that of 1 Cor. xv, 
45q., was acquired by St. Paul as a catechumen, or during 
the period in which he was baptized, at Damascus, shortly 
after his conversion, and perhaps about seven years after 
the Resurrection of Christ. Quite apart from general 
questions as to the psychology of the early Christians, the 
brevity of this interval, and the probably Jewish ante- 
cedents of the Christians of Damascus,* make the theory 
of Hellenistic corruptions as suggested by Lietzmann 
almost impossible, and it would seem that the alleged 
_— one-species Eucharist must go by the board 

SO. 

It is encouraging to observe that the position I have 
adopted above is, in general, that of Dr. Volker, from 
whom I take the reference to 1 Cor. vii 25. Dr. Volker’s 
book was already written when Herr Lietzmann’s appeared, 
and it therefore only deals specifically with the latter in 
the preface and in some footnotes. Vd6lker places the 
origin of the Agape in the second century, and accepts 

* St. Paul was baptized by ‘‘ Ananias” at Damascus. And Acts first 


tefers to a large accession of Gentile converts after St. Paul’s baptism, 
and at Antioch first, not Damascus. 
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in the main the Catholic view of the origin of the 
Eucharist, though he thinks Catholic Eucharistic beliefs 
are in large measure the result of pagan influences. 

What are these pagan influences? In a valuable Ex. 
cursus Dr. Volker transcribes a number of literary passages 
relating to religious meals among the pagans, and als 
draws attention to some artistic representations of such 
meals, as collected by Franz Cumont and Délger. Among 
the best-known passages are those relating to the Elev- 
sinian mysteries, the Attis religion, and Miuthraism. 
(a) The Eleusinian votary confessed to having “ drunk the 
porridge” (Clem. Al. Logos Protreptikos, 2). (b) The 
worshipper of Attis said, “I have eaten from the drum 
and drunk from the cymbal ” (ibid.).  (c) St. Justin Martyr 
(Apol. 66, 4) tells us that among the Mithraists “ bread 
and a cup of water are set forth in the initiatory rites with 
certain words said over them.” Tertullian even says that 
in Mithraism “an oblation,” or sacrifice, “of bread is 
celebrated” (De Prescr. Heret., 40, 4), but we are 
justified in suspecting thate Tertullian interprets the Mith- 
raic rite under the influence of the Christian. (d) Aris- 
tides the rhetor says: “ With Serapis alone men share 
in the real communion of sacrifices, inviting him to the 
hearth and setting him forth as banqueter and host” 
(Dindorf, I, p. 93 f.). (e) Volker further refers to the 
Abercius inscription, which he thinks probably alludes to 
a non-Christian religious meal of which a “pure fish,” 
bread, and wine-and-water were the constituents. The 
pagan character of this inscription is not, however, un 
versally recognized. (f) There were meals in connection 
with the initiation into the Isiac mysteries (App. Met. 
xi, 23). (g) Finally, we must speak of the mystery worship 
of Dionysus-Bacchus—e.g., by the Orphics. We learn 
from Livy of wine drinking and meals in connection with 
the Bacchanalia. Euripides, in a fragment of the “‘Cretans,” 
speaks of the raw-flesh banquets of the night-wandering 
Zagreus. Zagreus was a name of Dionysus used, though 
not exclusively, by the Orphics; and in spite of a reference 
in the same fragment of Euripides to a form of abstinence 
which was, in fact, practised by the Orphics, Dr. Bevan 
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may perhaps be justified in doubting the value of the 
passage as evidence for their mysteries. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noticed that Dr. Volker quotes the 
sholium to Clem. Al. Prot. I (Dindorf, p. 433) in the 
form ‘“‘ Those being initiated to Dionysus used to eat raw 
flesh, this rite being a representation of the rending of 
Dionysus by the Titans.” A reference to Dindorf. will 
show that the. last word here should be “ Maenads.” ‘The 
point is perhaps important, as the Titans seem a specially 
Orphic feature in the Dionysiac myth, and the scholium 
may thus have no connection with Orphicism. (Dr. 
Volker is not the first to misquote this passage; he was 
perhaps relying on Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie.) The 
other passages adduced by Volker seem to me to be unim- 
portant; but he might have referred to the inscription 
relating to the Great Gods of Samothrace, where we are 
told (if the inscription has been correctly amended): “ The 
priest shall cut up and administer the cake, and distribute 
the liquor to the votaries.” 

Now, a study of the above evidence shows (1) that 
religious meals were a common feature of paganism; 
(2) that there is no evidence of theophagic ideas in the 
“mystery religions,” except possibly in rites connected 
with Dionysus, if the scholium on Clement refers to a 
Hellenistic “mystery religion,” and if “ representation ” 
(Setyya) means re-presentation; this is a very thin thread 
indeed by which to attach to reality the things that have 
been commonly asserted about the “ sacramentalism ” of 
the “ mystery religions.” True, an argument from silence 
is not conclusive, particularly in regard to secret religious 
societies; but we may not, on the other hand, infer the 
“sacramentalism” from the absence of evidence. But if 
there was no theophagy in the “mystery religions,” how 
can they be the source of the belief in transubstantiation? 
(3) Most of the meals referred to in connection with the 
mystery religions were apparently part of the initiatory 
rites, whereas the Christian Eucharist is the central cult- 
act of those already “initiated” by baptism. Dr. Vélker, 
it is true, distinguishes three kinds of “ mystery religion ” 
meal—(a) the heavenly banquet of the mystery god, as 
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depicted in the bas-relief of Konjica; (b) the initiation meal; 
(c) regular banquets of the initiated, for which I can dis- 
cover no evidence except the doubtful one of the Abercius 
inscription. Here again, then, the evidence is scanty in 
the extreme, and in any case need refer to nothing more 
than acommunity meal corresponding, not to the Eucharist, 
but to the Agape. 

So far, then, as relates to “sacramentalism,” the “mystery 
religion hypothesis” seems to be improbable, though not 
capable of disproof for one who does not accept the in- 
fallible character of Catholic dogmatic decisions. Especially 
does the theory seem unnecessary if, with Dr. V6lker, 
scholars are prepared to admit that the facts concerning 
Eucharistic ritual origins are as stated by St. Paul, and 
that already in the Fourth Gospel the Catholic interpreta- 
tion of the sacraments begins to be discernible. Why not 
admit that the Catholic interpretation is the natural one— 
even if a good Protestant must deny that it is correct— 
and that as such it arose spontaneously in a communi 
free from abstractive distinctions between “ spiritual ” and 
“ material-mechanistic ” tendencies in religion ?* 

Theories such as those which we have been discussing, 
and the flux and reflux of the opinions of critics and 
historians in regard to Christian origins, have sometimes 
a disturbing influence on the minds of believers, and may 
even constitute a severe trial to their faith. It is worth 
while, then, to remember that (1) the faith does not and 
cannot, either in general or in respect of its details, stand 
or fall with the findings of historians; nor can it, so far as 
every detail of its content is concerned, depend on what in 
a positive sense the historians ought to find; (2) the con- 
tribution of historical investigation at its ideal best to the 
underpinning of even the general content of the faith is 
at most departmental, secondary, and preliminary. These 
two truths result from the nature of faith and of the Faith, 
and again from the nature of historical knowledge and 


* Dr. Volker still allows himself to treat the mystery religions as essen- 
tially a single phenomenon with diverse manifestations, and to combine 
elements taken from different ‘‘ mysteries’? into a composite picture. 
English scholars like Dr. Rawlinson have come to see that such a treatment 
reads back into cent 1 A.D. the syncretistic conditions of later centuries. 
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the extent and character of the actual historical evidence 
available in the matter of Christian origins. 

1. Let us deal first with the nature of historical know- 
ledge. A clear distinction must, of course, be made 
between the facts that happened and the historians’ account 
of those facts; the latter is to the former as memory 1s to 
the past; “ideal” where the former was “real,” frag- 
mentary and tentative where the former was actual and 
complete. Even in the memory of one’s own past, how 
wide is the gap between the actual experience then and the 
ideal reconstruction now! How much of what we suppose 
to be memory is the embroidering of a creative imagina- 
tion? How often, even when we seem to recall the actual 
welling of some sweet surprise in a loved one’s eyes, are 
we not in fact taking out once more from its musty pigeon- 
hole in our mind a stereotyped image shaped, moulded, and 
at times distorted by frequent subjection to memory’s 
play? History stands on a different footing, to this extent 
at least, that it employs actual documents, literary, epi- 
graphic, or archeological; and the history of the future 
will have those peculiarly exact documents, the gramo- 
phone record and the photographic and cinematographic 
picture. Yet rarely, if ever, is the authentic character of a 
document raised by natural means to a position of more 
than practical certainty; and again the amount of evidence 
in regard to any one period of the past, though often too 
unwieldy for the complete assimilation of a single investi- 
gator, covers, after all, only a few abstract fragments of 
what actually occurred. Historians’ history, in fact, is 
conjectural argument from the part to the whole, and in- 
volves also an abstractive selection of certain aspects of the 
whole as preponderantly significant. By its own resources 
it never transcends the degree of certainty called “ prac- 
tical.” Indeed, it cannot do so, since in studying the actual 
it studies the particular, and “there is no science of the 
particular.” 

All this is particularly true of the history of Christian 
origins. However authentic the New Testament docu- 
ments may be, it remains true that the authenticity of some 
at least of them is disputed by a large number of authorita- 
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tive modern scholars. They are, moreover, brief in them- 
selves; there is overlapping among them; and we have no 
security whatever that they preserve an adequate record, 
sufficient to produce certainty in the mind of the historian 
as such, of all elements of permanent importance in early 
Christianity. 

There is a further characteristic of historians’ history, 
on which I shall have occasion to insist later on—its rela- 
tivity to the historian. The historian behaves towards the 
past as “the measure of all things, both of the reality of 
the real, and of the non-existence of the unreal.” He 
exercises his private judgment in accepting some of the 
“evidence” and in rejecting the rest; still more in deter- 
mining the importance of the data accredited; and still 
more again, when, at the summit of his task, he sits in 
judgment on actions and persons, on nations and periods, 
when he breathes into the clay of fact the breath of his 
own life. 

In short, the historian is half scientist, half artist; and 
his task is to work a selection of “ practically certain” 
facts and judgments into a background of probabilities of 
varying worth, thus producing a picture whose relation 
to actuality is indeterminable, and which is subject to re- 
vision by the next investigator in the same field. 

2. What, then, of faith and the Faith? Every de- 
liberate human act implies belief in man’s moral freedom 
and responsibility, together with a judgment on the 
cognized situation. At the deepest level a human life 
is, in proportion to its true humanity, a unitary systematic 
act. It therefore requires, in order that it may realize its 
full potentiality, a unitary systematic judgment on the 
whole environment of the human spirit. A cathedral is 
more than the stones that compose it; an animal is more 
than the cells of its body; and the total unity of a whole 
life is more than a collection, more than a fusion, of the 
separable acts which manifest and substantiate it. So, too, 
the one judgment that enables, directs, and inspires the 
whole life will be something more and deeper than the 
more immediate and partial judgments implied by our 
particular acts. It must be established above the flux and 
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reflux of events and opinions, as the Absolute, our final 
environment, is established above them; it must be uni- 
versal where they are particular, and certain where they 
are probable. 

Such, on its subjective side, is the act and habit of faith 
which the Church postulates as the basis of her children’s 
supernatural life. On its objective side, the faith has two 
characteristics relevant to our present purpose. (a) It is 
partially articulated in a number of propositions; it is not 
a formless luminosity in the firmament of the intellect, 
but it is a Face with recognizable features, mediating to 
our refractive vision the unified multiplicity of Absolute 
Truth. (b) It is in detail and in general a body of truth 
ideally accessible to and obligatory upon all men, not 
subject to revision therefore as from man to man, or from 
age toage. In general, the faith is the Word of God made 
flesh, the light that lightens every man; in detail, the 
dogmas of the faith are propositions expressing a corporate 
mind, the expression indeed of the corporateness of religion 
in its cognitive aspect; they are thus relative, not to any 
single member or any single period of the Church militant, 
but to the whole Body of Christ, and are therefore not 
subject to revision by ages subsequent to those in which 
they were formulated. 

There have been “ corporate ” historical works, as there 
have been “corporate ” artistic undertakings—e.g., on the 
one hand, the great Cambridge histories; and, on the other, 
the Parthenon Frieze. But, strictly speaking, these prove 
to be either aggregates of individual creations, or, alter- 
natively, an individual’s creative conception executed by a 
band of subordinates; though sometimes two minds in 
close touch with each other approximate to a true fusion 
of their imaginative insights. But at the point where 
history and art are most vital and truest to themselves, 
they are also the most individual. True, the individual 
will have soaked himself in a tradition; he will have been 
formed by it and will seek, in his own work, to perpetuate 
and propagate it. But in the moment of creation he knows 
himself autonomous,* and that autonomy is the condition 
* Subject only to the formal principle of Truth or of Beauty. 
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of his sincerity. Quot homines, tot sententie; so many 
men, so many visions; in history and in art every man is, 
in the last resort, as for the whole of his vision, so also 
for its details, his own criterion. 

Very different is the case of religious doctrines, with 
their essentially final, essentially corporate character. 
Dogma differs from the ordinary judgments of historical 
students as the law of the state differs from the private 
opinions, on matters of public interest, of the individual 
citizens. But it differs also from state law in one profound 
respect—namely, that the state can never, as such, bind 
the consciences of its citizens in matters of belief. This 
the religious society, in her dogmatic decisions, does. 
The result is that there is no point at which the Christian 
may rightly assert his autonomy in face of the defined 
dogmas of the Church. In the very moment of vital 
religious affirmation he knows himself dependent, and he 
asserts his own true mind only if he asserts the mind of 
the community. It follows inevitably that religion (though 
religion alone among human activities) postulates an 
objective and traditional infallibility as the sanction of 
corporate belief. 

These considerations help, perhaps, to explain the de- 
structive trend of modern Biblical criticism, so far as that 
criticism is carried on under the influence of the Pro- 
testant view of religion. For it is well known that the 
Reformers appealed from the authority of the contemporary 
Church—an authority which claims to inherit and resume 
the authority of the past—to the direct authority, whether 
of the individual conscience, or of antiquity and the Bible. 
On the other hand, the Protestant societies retained large 
sections of the Church’s dogmatic “corpus,” including, 
especially, many allegations as to past historical happen- 
ings—for example, the Virgin Birth, the teaching and the 
miracles, and the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ. When it became necessary to justify these reten- 
tions, Protestantism, debarred in reason from appeal to 
ecclesiastical authority by their own rejection of it, had to 
turn to the historians. (This is that kind of “appeal to 
history ” which is a heresy and a treason, since it implies 
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the insufficiency of the appeal to the living voice of the 
Church.) The historians were put in the unenviable pre- 
dicament of having to elicit from historical evidence that 
kind of final certainty which, as we have suggested, 
historical evidence can never by itself supply. Thus their 
historical researches were vitiated in the vital impulse 
underlying them, and tended consequently to result in 
“disillusionment.” The outworks of the Christian his- 
torical structure were naturally the first to fall. There is 
no historical evidence sufficient by itself to establish that 
a certain man was born of a virgin; or that one dead for 
thirty hours or more rose again without medical aid. But 
the rest also soon came crashing to the ground. Schweit- 
zer’s famous Quest is a monument to the vanity of the 
“Back to the historical Jesus” in the mouths of non- 
Catholic Christian investigators in search of a reason for 
their beliefs. My suggestion is that this is not due to 
lack of materials for a sound historical reconstruction of 
the general outline of Christian origins, so much as to 
history having been saddled with a burden it was never 
meant to bear unassisted—the burden of faith. It would 
be too much, of course, to suppose that this is by itself 
a sufficient explanation of the vagaries of modern criticism 
in these matters. Philosophy has played its part, too— 
for example, in the Hegelian ideas of Baur. I only suggest 
that along with philosophical influences the extravagant 
demands made upon historical investigation (doubtless 
sometimes by Catholics also) have helped towards the 
deplorable results with which we are only too familiar. 

It remains to indicate some of the true uses of the 
historical study of Christian origins; for historical method 
and interest are among the most flourishing phenomena 
in the world of modern culture, and certainly are not to be 
despised by Christians, but rather to be utilized as the 
Middle Ages knew how to utilize Greek philosophy. 
(1) Such a study has all the value of historical studies in 
general; indeed, they are in it raised to a higher level by 
the centrality and supreme importance of its object. 
(2) Properly pursued, it may lead towards the Faith one 
who is not yet a believer, and may instruct and confirm 
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the faith of one who is. (3) It gives vitality and concrete- 
ness to the individual’s acceptance of the corporate dogma, 
taking him on from the mere outline of the truth contained 
in the Creeds to the deep and rich underlying content. 
(4) It is a highly desirable curb and guide in matters 
falling outside the range of already defined dogma; a tradi- 
tion, true in itself, often tends to attract and to carry along 
with itself an incrustation of semi-legendary illustration 
or embroidery, which, however edifying as myth, may be 
corrupt, enfeebling, even superstitious, if taken as strict 
fact. It is to the advantage of the Christian tradition, 
then, that history, properly conducted by investigators who 
are themselves believers, should perform unceasingly its 
“priestlike task of pure ablution” round the shores of 
truth. 
BASIL BUTLER. 
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Art. 2.—POETRY AND PRAYER: A 
RECENT DISCUSSION 


1. Pritre et Poésie. Henri Bremond, de |’ Académie Frangaise. 
Bernard ‘Grasset. English translation by Algar Thorold. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 


2. La Poésie Pure. Idem. 

3, Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux. Vols. VII-VIII. 
Henri Bremond. Bloud et Gay. 

4. Art et Scolastique. Jacques Maritain. Louis Rouart et Fils. 

5.‘ L’Abbé Tempéte,’? Armand de Rancé. Henri Bremond. 
Librairie Hachette. 

6. Le R. P. F. Cavallera et la Philosophie de la Prizre. Henri 
Bremond. Bloud et Gay. 

7. St. Ignace et les Exercises. ‘* La Vie Spirituelle.”’ Avril- 


Mai, 1929. 
ANDERING lately through an old French town I 


passed beneath a gateway, surmounted on either 
side by the face of a clock, and stopped to read the inscrip- 
tions beneath the two dials. 
On one side the words ran thus: 
As I die so thou too wilt die, but dying 


with each hour I am born again, 
while thou shalt be born again in Heaven only. 


On the other side we read as follows: 


By Heaven am I moved and by Heaven am I ruled, 
So let Heaven be thy guide, and thou shalt depart in safety. 
The friend who was guiding our party, a distinguished 
Frenchman, observed to me that the ever-present reminder 
of death was typical of the age to which that clock belonged. 
When I remarked that we did, after all, die as inevitably 
now as then, he replied that there was, nevertheless, a 
difference in our mental attitude on the subject; that we, 
in our day, faced lifewards, not deathwards, as did those 
progenitors of ours, who were content to receive the 
message memento mori as often as they passed under the 
gateway to their daily avocations. 

O more was said, but the clock beats on, and the 
question which it raised in my mind is still before me. 
What is the part that death should play in life? Is its 
meaning only that of cessation, or also of that of accom- 
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t plishment? To those who seemed to rejoice in a continual 
reminder of mortality was its message one of strength and 
energy, or of fatigue and indifference? Do we live more 
fully when, as my French friend suggested, we live to live, 
and do not, like the makers of that clock, live to die? 

We are familiar with the reproach against Christianity, | 
of its being an other-world religion; it certainly is, it 
certainly always was; and those who would endeavour to 
water down this characteristic, and “bring Christianity up 
to date” as an acceptable form of modern socialism, are 
wasting their time; they were better employed in seeking 
some substitute. M. Loisy opines that the religion of the } 
future will be a religion of humanity, increasingly moral 
in character, fulfilled in a “law of universal fraternity.”* 
For such a religion death is simply a cessation of the 
individual, for Christianity death will ever be his com- 
pletion; the two conceptions are mutually exclusive of one 
another; we cannot adopt them both. But what we can f 
ask, from the Christian point of view, is whether this 
acceptance of death, as not merely a cessation of life, but 
its culminating accomplishment, made those who held it 
any less alive while they lived; whether, in fact, men lived 
less intensely when they lived in order to die. 

And there is another question, closely connected with 
the previous one: the question as to the vital values of } 
joy and suffering. Christianity has regarded suffering not 
merely as something to be borne, as an accident of physical 
and material life, but as a contribution thereto, as a means 
of growth and enlargement. 

Aut pati, aut mori—this was the cry of a heart for which 
life was not complete without some form of anguish. ; 

We have just asked whether the Christian, and, we 
might say particularly, the medieval Christian view of 
death, made those who held it live less intensely while they 
did live; we may now go on to ask whether the Christian 
view of suffering and pain has made those who held it less 
capable of keen joy. Are we less living because we cherish } 
the thought of death; are we less joyful because we uphold | 
the value of pain? 

* See La Morale Humaine (Emile Nourry, Paris), 
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Now we know that there have been startling utterances 
on the part of Christian mystics, who have professed total 
indifference to their own life, joy and welfare; who have 
even declared themselves willing to burn in everlasting 
fires if such fate of theirs should contribute to the glory 
of God. But this, I maintain, is not the same mental 
attitude as that which our clock suggests. 

With all reverence for the advocates of such sentiments 
I cannot but think that there is a part of illusion in their 
professions. Though every human being can appreciate 
the word of him who asked to be blotted from the Book 
of Life unless the names of his people were to be inscribed 
there along with his own; though we can all know what 
St. Paul meant when he declared himself ready to be 
anathema for his brethren, still a cold-blooded renunciation 
of life and joy, as it were for the mere sake of renunciation, 
has always appeared to me fundamentally fallacious; and 
to propose it as, in any way, a tribute to God, if not merely 
the idle compliment of offering a present that we know 
will not be accepted, becomes a strange presentment of 
man’s relations with his Maker, and an unflattering one 
of the latter. We may love man so much that we can 
conceive of no desirable life, of no true happiness apart 
from our fellow-men—we may love God so much that we 
know that our life is in and through Him, and all joy 
conditioned by His Love and Presence—but we cannot 
repudiate our own identity; to love is to live, and to desire 
to love more is to desire to live more. This view implies 
no elimination of the doctrine of self-sacrifice; it only 
means that we cannot get out of ourselves—that love is 
ever dependent on our sense of union and unity with what 
we love; and that self-sacrifice signifies, not self-repudiation, 
but self-consecration. 

Tutus abibis, says our clock—thou shalt depart in 
Safety. What tenderness for the personal life is implied 
in this reminder of death! Need such a conception have 
dulled the joy of earthly existence? 

Life in order to death—this is the doctrine credited to 
the Buddhist—a doctrine of pure renunciation, of actual 
repudiation. It may be that it has not been given, even 
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to those Western minds that are best versed in that 
philosophy, to apprehend the full significance of that 
doctrine. It is extremely difficult to estimate the meaning 
of any belief which we do not share, or to understand its 
value for the souls that are actually nourished by it. But 
when the same, or almost the same, doctrine is credited to 
Christianity, we can speak with inside knowledge. The 
Christian, like the Buddhist, lives to die; and he is regarded 
as lukewarm in regard to the value of earthly life because 
its value is, for him, wholly subordinate to another and 
higher value; because death is, for him, the gateway to the 
only life really worth living. All this is true and yet it is 
compatible with a very real joie de vivre, and the thought 
of death may be as oil, and not water, to the flame of life: 


Souviens-toi que le ‘Temps est un joueur avide 
Qui gagne, sans tricher, 4 tout coup! c’est la loi. 
Le jour décroit; la nuit augmente, souviens-toi, 
Le gouffre a toujours soif; la clepsydre se vide. 


Time is here the lessener of life, and death its extinction; 
and Baudelaire’s clock beats out the message of sad 
mortality. 

But suppose that, for the Christian, death be suggestive, 
not only of a life to come, but of an ever-present life, of 
deeper, but not superficial, consciousness, then death itself 
becomes a messenger of life. 


* ¥ ¥* * ¥* 


These reflections have been suggested to my mind by 
recent discussions on the relation of reason to inspiration; 
of conscious, deliberate thought to poetry; of asceticism 
to prayer; and of the mutual relationship of poetry and 
prayer. Prayer, in the mystical sense, of abandonment 
and union; poetry, in the mystical sense of inspiration and 
possession, imply a kind of death in life; a loss of self- 
direction and self-possession which are akin to the action 
of death—but which make of death such a link with life 
as bodily death constitutes for the Christian. 

Now I think one cannot study this controversy without 
seeing how easy it is to slip into the commonplace, and 
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how easy it is, also, for those who follow it, to become 
impatient, and judge the whole discussion to be an elaborate 
treatment of the obvious. 

But there is, actually, something at stake; there is a 
real conflict between opposite conceptions of the true nature 
of prayer as of poetry. 

The interest of the question is, in this place, centred 
in the question of prayer—its relation to poetry; its 
transcendental as opposed to its rationalistic character. 

On October 24, 1925, M. Henri Bremond gave an 
address to the French Academy entitled ‘ La Poésie Pure,” 
the discussion on which still continues under another form. 
That discourse, very strangely to my mind, caused a 
certain amount of perplexity to some minds, not, however, 
those of definitely Christian or Catholic believers. The 
leading points of the address were as follows: 

1. The essence of poetry is not beauty of thought or 
description; it is not esthetic sentiment; it is something 
beyond these, something indefinable, something ineffable. 

2. To rouse this sense of the ineffable is the one end 
of a poem; and this result may be attained by a few verses, 
by one verse, by a single line. M. Bremond is with Edgar 
Poe in his belief that a long poem is only a poem in parts. 
“Three or four verses,” he says, “encountered by the 
chance opening of a page, or even a fragment of a verse, 
can suffice.” 

3. It is not even necessary to understand the meaning 
of a poem to obtain its effect : 


The soul of a peasant woman can rejoice in the poetry of Latin 
psalms. . , . We cannot understand, and a man of taste does not 
seek to understand, the meaning of a sonnet of Shakespeare, 
exquisite though it be. 


4. The meaning, the sentiment, the intellectual sig- 
nification of a poem are to be classed as accessories—they 
are not pure poetry; nor is it in the verbal music of a 
poem that its true poetry is to be found: 


Poetry is never without the music of words . . . (but this latter) 
cannot be the principal, still less the sole, element of an experience 
which touches the depth of the soul. 
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5. How then is the effect produced? How does the 
poet convey, from his soul to ours, that ineffable experience 
in which alone true poetry consists? 

Through the words of the poet, but not solely or prin- 
cipally in virtue of their beauty, we receive the “ mysterious 
fluid” which they transmit; those words are “ conductors” 
of the poetical “ current.” 

6. And this is the point which chiefly concerns us: 
Pure poetry is essentially akin to prayer; prayer in the 
mystical sense; the prayer of contemplation and union. 

He quotes Walter Pater, who maintained that all arts 
tended to become music, and declares that, on the contrary, 
they all tend, rather, to become prayer. 

Leaving aside certain points of this discourse for later 
comment, and comparing it with M. Bremond’s main 
works, we find him, here and elsewhere, applying his 
analogy of poetry and prayer to the philosophy of prayer 
itself. 

True poetry is the experience, and to some extent the 
expression, of the contact of the soul with the ineffable 
source of beauty. Poetry is not sound, it is not meaning; 
it is not sensation, it is not thought; it needs thought, it 
needs sound, it needs reason, it needs feeling, but it is 
something beyond all these—it is a contact with the 
ineffable, which passes from the poet to the poem, from 
the poem to those who can apprehend it. 

True prayer is likewise contact with the ineffable, but 
the ineffable has here a name, which is God, and the con- 
tact it establishes is union of the supreme point of the soul 
with its Master and its Maker. 

Prayer, like poetry, consists neither of words nor of 
meaning; it consists of union by means of contemplation; 
and its supreme achievement is not utterable or describable. 

The two main points of this thesis which here concern 
us are first this analogy of prayer and poetry; secondly, the 
very rigorous distinction of prayer, in the sense of union, 
from prayer in the more general and common sense, as 
prayer which also comprises meditation, petition, definite 
words, and definite meaning. It is, in fact, not a dis- 
tinction which M. Bremond would make between these 
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various forms of prayer, because, as poetry is not words 
or meaning, but something beyond, so prayer is not thought 
or petition, but something beyond—true prayer is prayer 
only in the mystical sense of union. 


I 


As to the first point—the analogy of poetry and prayer— 
I am still searching for the reason why the discourse of M. 
Bremond seems to have astonished, and almost startled, 
certain minds. It can only have been, I presume, because 
they regarded the “buried life” with God, which is the 
aim of mystical effort and the final goal of prayer, as 
essentially distinct from the esthetic fulfilment of poetry 
and art, and that they considered it a perversion of prayer 
to identify that Divine Life, after which the soul of the 
mystic consciously aspires, with the ineffable life and 
beauty which poetry struggles to reveal. 

Now be it said, in passing, that M. Bremond himself 
would be the first to declare that he 1s proposing nothing 
original. As he remarked in a letter to myself : 


Of course I have orchestré mere truisms—that is ‘* Bremond ”’ 
way of thinking; to give an air of depth and absurdity to trivial 
truths. | 


Let us accept, provisionally, this statement of his own 
value; it will not lessen the importance of what he has to 
say to us. 

The “ buried life” of whose truth and beauty the poet 
sings, whose being the musician utters in sound, is the 
Divine life, which prayer in its own measure reveals—but 
prayer is the mistress of all other arts in this respect. 
Why? M. Bremond does not tell us in so many words, 
but is it not because prayer is as sublime as it is lowly; is 
as divine as it is human; is as ineffable in its aspiration 
as it is positive in its faith? Is it not because prayer not 
only, like poetry, gives a hint, a dim revelation of that life 
which underlies all that our outer life merely suggests, but 
also claims definite kinship with it? Is it not that the 
path of prayer, however rugged and arduous, is a path 
that all may tread; a path that all must tread who would 
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pass, as Newman would say, from nominal to real belief: 
from outer acceptance of faith to its profound realization: 
who would learn to believe, like the Samaritans, “ nog 
propter loquelam tuam, ipsi enim audivimus et scimus”? 
Is it not because prayer, unlike poetry, is fruitful even 
when it is, to all sense, lifeless and arid? and because it has 
an abiding faith in an ever-present object, in One who is 
always there and always active, be the soul ever so inert 
and helpless? 

Then, too, as M. Bremond indicates, its ways are beaten 
ways, with guides and sign-posts; it knows the hardshi 
of the route and has recipes for the weary and broken- 
hearted. It is, in fact, the classic and supreme revealer of 
that life after which all art is groping, of that “ unknown 
God ” whom the poet, while seeking, may even deny. 

The whole discussion is one more symptom of a 
wide movement, which may be termed a movement of 
“relativity.” It is as though relations, long estranged, 
began to remember their kinship; when poetry, art, letters, 
music, and even science itself begin to recognize their 
relationship to that great spiritual Hinterland, which has 
ever been the true, and should ever be the sole, province 
of religion. They realized it in their infancy, when rock 
and stream and forest were replete with divine being, but 
they realized it then with the simplicity of ignorance, and 
a long hard journey had to be undergone before a new and 
truer sense of unity could be attained. 

Perhaps it may even be that science, science so long 
regarded by religion as the enemy, is now to be the leader 
on the road of spiritual union. Science which, in the 
youth of those now old, seemed to stand for the stern 
repression of spiritual intuition, and of all recognition of 
a truth that is mysterious and unutterable, has now arrived, 
in its turn, at the door before which saint and poet and 
musician have long stood, and to which she will, in her 
turn, apply her own key. Who knows but that she may, 
even yet, force the door still further than the poet has done. 


We passed through the material universe, we raised ourselves t 
the heavens, whence sun and moon and stars cast their light upon 
earth. And still we went on, thinking within ourselves and speak- 
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ing and marvelling at ‘Thy works, and we came to our own minds 
and passed through them to arrive at the land of inexhaustible 
fertility, at the land of Israel whose pasture is Thy eternal Truth, 
and whose life is that wisdom through whom are all things that 
are, and that were, and that will be; that wisdom that was not 
made, but that is as it was and ever will be, because it knows 
neither past nor future, but only is because it is eternal. For 
eternity knows neither past nor future. And while speaking and 
yearning after that wisdom, we touched it for the space of one 
heart beat. 


Has science not granted such moments of elevation—of 
mysterious adoration—to those who humbly serve her? 

Does not Wordsworth speak the same language? For 
what else are the “obstinate questionings,” the “blank 
misgivings,” which give hint of the “immortal sea,” and 
convey the sound of the “ mighty waters rolling evermore” ? 

And what is not the part of music in the great search? 
Has M. Bremond forgotten Schopenhauer, for whom music 
was the only art—and therefore scarcely to be termed an 
art—which gave direct utterance to the mystery of the 
world? 


Music is not, like other arts, an expression of ideas (ideas 
being, in his philosophy, expressions of the fundamental World 
Will), but an expression of that Will itself; therefore is its effect 
so much more powerful and penetrating than that of the other arts; 
they speak to us of the shadow, music of the reality.* 


Has not M. Bremond some right to say that he has only 
set a few bells tinkling round a truth that is old as thought? 

Yet there are reasons why religion should shrink ine 
the identification of her end with that of poetry and art in 
general. For one thing, if any identity there be, have we 
not to admit that there are other, and less noble, sources 
of the same ineffable perception? Can we altogether 
exclude the senses from the great quest? Do they not, at 
times, in virtue of their very intensity, carry man beyond 
their own boundary to a higher spiritual perception? Every 
form of rapture seems to be endowed with some measure 
of spiritual perception—be it the rapture of passion, or 
even the rapture of intoxication. There is, to use 


* Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 
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M. Bremond’s favourite expression, a “ fine pointe ” of the 
soul that is active, even in response to such baser stimulus. 

And, again, there are two essential elements of every 
constituted religion which seem to be endangered by any 
identification of its ends with non-religious poetry and art— 
those two elements are doctrine and ethics—dogmatism and 
morality—truth and virtue. 


Says Edgar Poe: 


He must be theory mad . . . who shall persist in attempting 
to reconcile the obstinate oils and waters of Poetry and Truth. 


And as to morality, does not many a poet fearlessly 
gather “the flowers of evil,” nor shrink from acknowledg- 
ing his debt to sin? 


Mysticism of light and darkness, through which poetry sym- 
bolizes the supernatural without reaching it, imitates and announces 
it. Mysticism to which grace may grant its touch, but which is 
nevertheless endlessly remote from the mysticism of the saints, and 
which can lead indifferently to heaven or to hell.* 


It would be interesting to question St. John of the Cross 
on this subject; but if he never treated the question ex 
professo some answer is implied in a great many other 
things which he has said. 

Prayer is the daughter of religion; and Catholic prayer 
is the daughter of the Catholic Church. But she is a 
privileged child; a sister of grace and charity; she passes 
from the Church on earth to the Church in Heaven and 
back again, bringing with her the fragrance of those celestial 
courts of which the Church on earth is the ante-chamber. 
The Catholic mystic would die for the faith by which his 
soul is nourished, and every commandment of God and 
the Church is sacred to him. And yet he is, all the while, 
speaking to us, in such words as he can muster, of a world 
for which the dogmas of faith are as the shadow of eternal 
truths, and the moral commandments the rugged steps of 
approach to eternal love. 

Again and again, throughout the history of Catholic 


prayer, has the mystic been checked, in full career, on a 
* Art et Scolastique, Jacques Maritain (Louis Rouart et Fils). 
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charge of amoralism, or moral indifference; and some have 
been thrown to the wolves, perhaps, at times, to vindicate 
the orthodoxy of the rest. But do not these reiterated 

es tell their tale, and denote a character of mysticism 
in virtue of which it rejoins, not the immorality of immoral 
poetry or art; not the professed moral indifference of much 
literature; but only that detachment from written truth 
and law which signifies that they have been surmounted 
because they have been fulfilled; the ladder is cast down 
because the summit has been attained. 

Religion is jealous, but she need not fear competition; 
it is not she that is being secularized, but science and art 
that are being spiritualized. Just as the mystics of every 
religion speak, to some extent, the same language, so do 
the seekers after eternal beauty. 

“Men of Athens, I passed through your city and beheld 
your statues and idols; but I beheld also your altar to the 
‘Unknown God.’ That God, whom you worship without 
knowing Him, is the God I announce, the Maker of 
Heaven and earth, whom no temple can contain.” 


II 


We come now to the second point of M. Bremond’s 
thesis, as set forth in his discourse, and as much more fully 
developed in the last volumes of his Sentiment Religieux 
and in other places. 

Coincident with his distinction between “ poésie pure ” 
and poetry in the more general sense, which comprises 
thought, description, sentiment, and the rest, we have his 
distinction between the prayer of union, which is, in his 
meaning, the only true prayer; and the prayer of medita- 
tion, of petition, of definite — and sentiment—vocal 
prayer, practical prayer, thoughtful prayer, and the rest. 

The practical and discursive view of prayer, as an action 
of the mind as well as the soul, he terms ascetical—and 
prayer thereby falls into the realm of asceticism. Asceticism 
he defines, in this respect, as: 
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a psychology of religious experience which reduces the supernatural 
to the sole intervention of actual graces; or a philosophy of Christian 
prayer which takes no count of habitual grace.* 


In the same place, however, he explains and defends his 
position thus: 


When in a recent debate, parallel to this one, I ventured to 
maintain that activity of the reason is not, in itself, poetical 
activity, some good folk . . . concluded that I dispensed the poet 
from using his reason. . . . ‘This is precisely the same paralogizm, 
There is no such thing as a poem that is pure poetry any more than 
there is a prayer that is pure prayer. . . . But what would any 
metaphysical analysis avail . . . if the philosopher had not the 
right and the duty to isolate the essential element, that spiritual 
reality whose presence raises a series of ideas, a ‘‘ discourse,”’ to 
the dignity of poetry or of prayer; that indescribable element which 
makes a prayer to be prayer. t 


I should like to say that this one paragraph seems to me 
to express, better than all his other explanations, the true 
view of M. Bremond, and the view which is true. It is 
indeed that Divine touch, that breath from a world of 
eternal reality, which work the wondrous trarisformation. 
Man lifts his hands, and God takes hold of them; the 
poet lifts his mind and facta est lux. 

But here I would stop, and I would ask whether the 
process of prayer be not prayer as well as its fruition; and 
whether the process of poetry be not poetry as well as its 
attainment. 

The end of poetry is attained when the poet receives 
the ineffable afflatus, and conveys it to the mind of his 
listener; the end of prayer is attained when God takes the 
work in hand, and after much labour the soul is at rest. 


I will not hold my peace, nor cease to pray, until Thy grace 
return again, and Thou speak inwardly unto me. 

Behold, here I am. Behold I come unto thee because thou 
hast called upon Me.¥} 


This is quite another presentation of the problem, and 
according to the Imitation it is when prayer succeeds that 
it ends. Its highest object is union of the soul with God 


* See Le P. Cavailera et la Philosophie de la Priérc, Bloud et Gay. 
t Idem., pp. 19-20. t Imitation, Bk. II., ch. xxi. 
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—the achievement of that union is beyond the power of 
the soul itself, which can only prepare the way for the 
fnal act, which is the touch of God. 
Each stage of prayer is a step on the path to fruition— 
and its final stage is such measure of fruition as may be 
given to each soul on earth. The fruition of prayer is 
| ff the consciousness of that which already exists—of that 
. Bf union with God which is the privilege of every soul that 
isclothed with the garment of habitual, sanctifying grace. 
Prayer in its highest stage is not exactly that union itself, 
for that union exists when the soul is not directly occupied 
in prayer; it 1s rather the response, conscious or ecstatic, 
of the soul to that union. Sanctifying grace is the source of 
that union; prayer is the action of the soul which penetrates 
to that union and receives the divine afflatus thereof. 

What is, then, the true object of prayer? In other 
words, why do we pray? 

We will put aside, for the purpose of this discussion, all 
those humbler forms of prayer to which M. Bremond would 
deny its true appellation, such as the prayer of petition; 
acts of resignation, of contrition, of humility, and the rest; 
we will deal only with prayer in its mystical sense of contem- 
plation and union; and we will ask again, why do we pray! 

Do we seek consciousness of the union of the soul with 
God; or do we also seek increase and intensification of that 
union? Is not prayer, and prayer, to some extent, of 
every kind, an effort, on the part of the soul, to increase 
and intensify the Divine Life within her; an effort, indeed, 
to attain some consciousness of that Divine Life, but, still 
more, an effort to respond more fully to its action? But, 
in such case, can it be denied that prayer has ever, in some 
sense, a practical end? 

M. Bremond has dealt much with the spiritual doctrine 
in regard to consolation and desolation in prayer; and 
ardently supports that mystical theory, according to which 
true prayer may be consistent with chronic and almost 
permanent desolation, which is to say, in more popular 
parlance, that true prayer is consistent with a total absence 
of consciousness of any spiritual result. (As we know, 

St. Ignatius uttered a warning on this point in his spiritual 
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exercises—such total dereliction was a danger sign, 
demanding some examination into the fulfilment of the 
imposed duties.) In his last volume of Le Sentiment 
Religieux he uses the very telling and beautiful expression 
of “le paradoxe de la priére impossible »—for such total 
absence of conscious result does, indeed, constitute a 
“‘ paradox.” 

I would not have it supposed that I am unmindful of 
the “ Dark Night ” of St. John of the Cross. Every great 
mystic has told his tale of suffering and loneliness and 
obscurity and dereliction. But the darkness is of the 
process, not of the attainment; it is of the suffering and 
failure, not of the success of prayer. If art be akin to 
prayer, prayer is also akin to art; and every artist struggles 
desperately after attainment. 

God only knows if some souls be condemned, through- 
out life, to a continuous course of unfruitful labour, but 
the great mystics have let us share their periods of fruition 
and success. Prayer has had, for them, its phases of 
darkness, but it has not been a condition of utter cecity; 
and they have not been as blind men striking matches 
while, all the time, certain that they will never behold the 
flame. 

And let it be noted that, if we exclude from the notion 
of prayer every sort of practical aim, our failure, in case of 
total and permanent desolation, becomes utter and com- 
plete, so far as prayer itself is concerned. For if prayer 
be nothing else than the contact of the supreme point (la 
fine pointe) of the soul with God; if this contact be the 
result of sanctifying grace; if the soul be habitually in 
enjoyment of this grace; then what does prayer achieve 
for the soul beyond what she already possesses, unless she 
achieve some measure of consciousness? But if, through 
all its pain and darkness, the soul can trust in an ever- 
growing result of increased spiritual life, there is success 
in the midst of failure, as there is not when she strains 
after a consciousness of union which is denied her. Why, 
then, deprive Jacob’s ladder of all but its last rung? Why 
separate the process from the end and allow to the latter 
only the true character of prayer? 
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Some of the authors, whom M. Bremond quotes, would 
seem to make of prayer rather a will to pray than prayer 
itself; and this because they limit its conception to its 
last stage—a stage which may never be reached so far as 
consciousness is concerned.* 

I remember the story of an old sailor, anxious to do 
right by his own soul and the Almighty, but not addicted 
to practices of devotion. He devised a simple and in- 
genious method of fulfilling his pious duties by having the 
Lord’s Prayer and some others written out on a card which 
was hung over his bed—in the evening he tapped the card 
with the remark, “‘ Thim’s my sentiments, O Lord!” and 
so doing laid himself to rest. If days and months and 
years may be spent in prayer without any consciousness 
whatever of their result, the old sailor’s method was not 
wholly unreasonable. 

And if, as M. Bremond tells us, it is not necessary to 
understand the sonnets of Shakespeare to enjoy their 
result; if the soul of a peasant woman can rejoice in the 
poetry of Latin psalms, of which she has no understanding; 
if a line of poetry, which is, to ourselves, wholly unin- 
telligible, can produce the ineffable result; then might not 
an old sailor, with literary aspirations, do the same with 
poetry as his comrade did with prayer—fasten a poem on 
the wall, and declare his participation in its sentiments? 
Could we not go further, and do without both poet and 
poem, or use both simply as a kind of analogous “ faith- 
cure”; in which case the most obscure and unintelligible 
poem would serve its purpose as well as any other for the 
most ordinary and unenlightened mind? 

Incantation—the word has been employed in this dis- 
cussion, but there is some risk in its use. The poet may 
be compared with the magician, in so far as he does, indeed, 
work wonders, and turn the dross of life to gold. But it 
is because the dross contains the gold, and because it is 
piven him to perceive it, and to share with us his perception. 

e does, indeed, convey to us some sound and echo of 
music of the spheres; but it is because the music is there, 


* See, in particular, quotations from the Pére Pinet in Le Sentiment 
Religieux, 
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and his ears are shaped to hear it, his tongue to repeat it. 
But the incantation exercised by the magician has no true 
connection with the effect he would produce—we have just 
to believe in his power and his abracadabra will suffice, 
If we understand no more of what the poet says and means 
than we do of the mysterious invocations of the magician, 
the former might, for all we know, be employing the same 
purely artificial measures as the latter; might be shaking 
a rattle or beating the air. He might be, I say; and if we 
are totally unable to distinguish whether he be doing s0, 
or not, then, so far as our own mind is concerned, he does 
not greatly differ from the magician, though to a select 
few literary connoisseurs the difference may be obvious, 

We, in England, are more recalcitrant in this matter 
than our far cleverer French neighbours. The literary 
world is forced to make itself, on the whole, more accessible 
to the average mind, just because unintellectual people 
“+ on understanding what they read, or they do not 
read if. 


ITT 
Very nobly, then, has M. Bremond shown us how 


poetry rejoins prayer since their ultimate quest is the same; 
in prayer a search for God by the way of faith; in poetry 
a search for eternal beauty with, or without, the guidance 
of faith. 

And he has also marked the analogy that exists between 
the two conceptions of prayer and poetry; the mechanical 
conception of prayer as consisting in a purely ascetical 
process; the rational conception of poetry as consisting in 
argument, episode, description, definite thoughts and 
sentiments. He has vindicated the mystical character of 
prayer; the lyrical and inspirational character of poetry. 
But in seeking the essence, has he not denied the process! 
whereas the process is of the essence in prayer as in all that 
lives and moves. 

It seems to me, then, that meaning is not only a con- 
dition of poetry, but is also of its very being. The agony 
of the poet is in the endeavour, not so much to convey to 
others his perception, as to convey it to himself—to utter 
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the words, though it be not given to man to utter them— 
to describe the indescribable. And when does he succeed? 
When, by words and merely verbal music, he produces on 
us the effect of an incantation? or when the light of under- 
standing breaks into the plane of contemplative love and 
fruition ? 

The agony of the mystic is in his effort to attain some 
consciousness of that buried life of his soul with God— 
consciousness he aims at—consciousness he desires—and 
if, in God’s mysterious ways, he fail, not sometimes, but 
always, to attain that consciousness—if he be indeed a 
victim of “the paradox of inability to pray ”—then his 
prayer is not a failure in every sense, because the life of the 
soul with God is ever present, and can be fostered and 
increased by his effort, but it is a failure qua prayer itself, 
in so far as no conscious perception is attained. And 
St. Ignatius was right in his expectation as to the normal 
result of prayer—and as to the suggestion of “ something 
wrong” when no such result is experienced. The “dark 
night” has its own form of consciousness—and it is 
normally succeeded by the light of dawn. 


But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life. 


That “ buried life” is ever there—the poet struggles to 
reveal it; the saint and the mystic strive to overstep the 
barrier and possess it. 

But for both there is an attempt at such awareness and 
consciousness as are not the gift of every hour, but are 
kindled by the breaking of eternal life and beauty through 
the curtain of daily life and sense: 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 


And hears its winding murmur; and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze, 


And then he thinks he knows 
The hills where his life rose, 
And the sea where it goes. 


M. D. PETRE. 
Vol. 185 O 











Art. 3.—MORE’S “UTOPIA” 





LESSED THOMAS MORE is one of those figures 
that stand at the parting-ways of history. He is 
neither of the past, as some have thought, nor of the future, 
as others have believed, but rather of the Eternal Present. 
The truth for which he stood, for which he lived, and for 
which he died, is the truth that is always true, the truth 
“by which the nations live” and without which they 
disintegrate and die. Only such truth can be believed with 
the highest and most spiritual certitude, for it is the whole 
truth which ever lives and never changes. The only 
change that can take place with respect to it is in those 
who learn more and more, or less and less, of its meaning. 
And its effect on Sir Thomas More’s own life has been 
certified by Dean Swift, no easy creditor of our frail human 
nature, when he wrote that More was “ the being of greatest 
virtue that this country has ever produced.” But during 
the Protestant centuries now ending in agnosticism, the 
proportions of More’s thought and character have been 
difficult of access, and, even when accessible, uncongenial 
to the understanding of a generation that believed itself 
to have outgrown what to More was a matter of living 
and unassailable because unchanging truth. 

What then do we mean when we say that More stood 
for an Eternal Present rather than for a past that could 
never return or for a future that may never be realized! 
People of to-day are apt to think that there are only two 
kinds of truth—the truth that they themselves think to 
be true and the truth that other people believe in; and 
neither of them sufficiently true for their wholehearted 
assent; certainly not true enough to live by and, even more 
certainly, not true enough to die for. But for More there 
was a third kind of truth—God’s kind, a truth so true 
that it always is; so true that it never changes; so true 
that it changes us for the better as we get to know it more; 
so true that we change for the worse if, deliberately, we 
neglect and lose touch with it, until at last we may cease 
to know it at all in any real way. 

But what is this Eternal Truth for which More and those 
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who have lived and died like More have ever stood? It is 
the truth of that Eternal Order ever present to God Him- 
self, the truth which was revealed in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, our Lord, and, after His Passion and 
Death and Resurrection and Ascension into Heaven, was 
perpetuated in time as the revelation of Himself upon 
the Day of Pentecost when He founded, possessed and 
informed by His Holy Spirit the Body of the Catholic 
Church. And this Divine and Eternal Order of Human 
Life is even now in the world, and will be so to the end. 
But being in the world, it is dark to the world. Yet some 
there are who discern it, but very far off; others perhaps 
nearer, but in sad disproportion; others again see it less 
confusedly and more clearly as a whole. But they who 
discern it best are those who follow our Lord most closely 
in their daily lives; and, because they have humility in 
proportion to their clearsightedness, they know that while 
on earth they discern it but in part; yet, by faith, they 
believe in it as a whole. And, furthermore, they under- 
stand that, while they themselves are but parts and mem- 
bers of Christ, His Body is the Church as a whole. They, 
too, are able, as God wills them, to tell others of what 
they have seen and touched and handled and believed. 
And, in the end, having become such men as God meant 
them to be, they are the most human of all human beings; 
for they are the saints of God. Of these, Blessed Thomas 
More is one, or rather, to speak more accurately, such he 
became in the perfection of his days. 

The Utopia was written in Latin and published abroad 
when More was thirty-eight years old. Its background 
is Catholic Christendom with its steadfast mountains and 
eternal hills to which, through all his life, More himself 
never failed to look for help. 

But in the foreground great changes, secular, spatial 
and spiritual, were in movement—changes which were of 
immense and absorbing importance to those who were then 
living and hardly less so to us who are living so many 
centuries later. 

Twenty-five years before More was born, Constantinople 
had fallen; and those who fled from it brought with them 
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into Western Europe both the matter and spirit of a great 
revival of classical and patristic learning. 

Almost within a year of More’s birth, Caxton had 
returned to London from the beautiful city of Bruges and 
had brought with him his first printing press together 
with a knowledge and enthusiasm which enabled him to 
put it to its fullest use. And what he did in London, 
other printers, whose names are now famous, were also 
doing in the great cities of the Continent. Thus by the 
invention and distribution of the printed word both the 
records of the old learning, and of the “ new” which was 
so soon to follow it, were multiplied and circulated with 
marvellous rapidity throughout the then known civilized 
world. 

In addition to all this, when More was a boy of fifteen, 
Columbus brought to the old world its first tidings of the 
new; and in the years that followed the great seamen of 
that time opened up new routes both to the east and west 
for the merchant adventurers of England, of Portugal and 
of Spain. 

The Utopia, published abroad and in Latin, is itself a 
record of the ideas and experiences of a supposedly seafaring 
adventurer, written by More between the publication of 
the Life of Richard II] and his incomplete meditation upon 
the Four Last Things. He himself never translated it 
into English, probably thinking it of not sufficient import- 
ance in itself, and fearing, as he wrote, that “ since men by 
their own default misconstrue and take harm from very 
scripture of God,” they m‘ght also take harm from a “ work 
that I myself have written ere this, albeit there be no 
harm therein.”* But in 1551, sixteen years after More's 
martyrdom, Ralph Robinson published an English transl 
tion of it; and in this form it has become an English classic, 
the best known and perhaps the most misunderstood of all 
his writings. A brief attempt to interpret its meaning, 
therefore, may be of interest, more especially in view a 
the cause of Blessed Thomas More’s canonization whid 
is now in procedure. 


* More, English Works, pp. 442-3; cf. also p. 873, which explains why # 
may have been written in Latin. 
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One simple fact has often been disregarded by those 
who have dealt with the Utopia; and that is that it was 
written in the form of a Dialogue. And the disregard 
of it has made a fair judgement either upon the book 
itself or upon the character of the man who wrote it very 
difficult. 

It seems almost impertinent to mention that More was 
brought up on the old scholastic form of discussion. 
When this was in a written form the disputant upon any 
particular thesis first of all enumerated fairly and at their 
full strength the main objections to his own point of view. 
Then, having stated that he himself could not agree to 
them, he gave his own considered opinion as fully but as 
concisely as he could. This done, he answered, in turn, 
each of the objections first raised and so brought the 
discussion to an end. 

The invention of printing made discussion on paper, and 
much lengthier discussion, easier than it had ever been 
before. And thus the older type of scholastic disputation 
was modified into the dialogue form. But both it, and 
the dialogue from which followed it so naturally, were 
very well suited to the purpose of accurate thought and 
expression. Whenever More, then, or any of his con- 
temporaries, wished to examine with care important 
opinions of a political, social or religious kind, the dialogue 
form was adopted as the most fitting vehicle not only of 
their own thought, but also of the thoughts of others. 
And, further, it had this advantage that it enabled them, 
under their own names, to state their own opinions in quite 
definite contradistinction to the opinions of those from 
whom they differed. Hence it is that among More’s 
works we have first the Utopia in which he uses the 
dialogue form to discuss political and social matters; then 
the Dialogue Concerning Tyndale in which he controverts 
the religious opinions of the reformers; and, finally, the 
Dialogue of Comfort, which he wrote when imprisoned in 
the Tower of London in order to fortify his reasonable 
soul against the miseries of close confinement and the 
onset of death itself. 

It need hardly be said that in every discussion there 
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must always be a common ground, as well as a ground of 
difference, between the disputants; and it is only wher 
the differences grow to a crucial point that such very 
careful distinctions as More makes in his own name ip 
the Utopia, and in his other controversial writings, are 
necessary. In order, then, to be quite fair to More’s mind 
and reputation one should regard these distinctions as 
carefully as he did; for only thus can he be understood 
exactly in his own sense. And this is as necessary in read- 
ing his Utopia, where he accurately foreshadows and as 
clearly differs from the political contentions of Marx and 
Lenin, as it is in studying his Dialogue Concerning Tyn- 
dale, where he fairly states and fully answers the religious 
arguments of Tyndale and Luther. 

The circumstances which led to the writing of the Utopia 
add something to our interest in it. In May, 1515, More, 
as Under-Sheriff of London and in the full tide of 
professional work and success, was chosen by the City 
Merchants to represent them in an embassy that was 
setting out for Flanders to treat of important business 
matters with the representatives of the Archduke Charles. 
This kept him away from England for more than sx 
months, and, as he complains in a letter to his friend 
Erasmus, very much against his will. He writes also that 
his allowance, though sufficient to feed him abroad, 1s 
insufficient for the maintenance of his family at home, 
since, alas, he cannot persuade them to fast in his absence. 
However, although in exile, he admits that there wer 
consolations. “In my legation,” he proceeds, “some 
things greatly delight me. First, the living so long and 
continually with Tunstall (afterwards Bishop of London), 
a man who, while he is surpassed by none in culture and 
strictness of life, is also unequalled in the pleasantness 
his demeanour. Next, I have acquired the friendship of 
Busleiden, who received me with a magnificence propor 
tionate to his great riches, and a cordiality in keeping with 
the goodness of his soul. He showed me his house » 
marvellously built and so splendidly furnished, and » 
many antiquities in which you know my curiosity ant 


delight; and above all his library is so well filled and hs 
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mind more richly stocked than his library. . . . But in 
my travels nothing was more to my heart’s content my 
intercourse with your host, Peter Aegidius of Antwerp, a 
man so learned, so witty, so modest, and so true a friend, 
that I would willingly purchase my intimacy with him at 
the cost of my fortune.” 

We note with amused relief that in spite of the smallness 
of his travelling allowance, More was not quite at the end 
of his financial tether; and his reference to Peter Aegidius 
or Giles, whose portrait Holbein has made us familiar 
with, is the Peter Giles to whom the Utopia is dedicated 
in recollection no doubt of the great intellectual stimulus 
towards its production More had received from that 
cultured and delightful personality while staying at 
Antwerp. Peter Giles is again introduced at the very 
beginning of the book. 


While I was at Antwerp (writes More) among many that visited 
me, there was one that was more acceptable to me than any other— 
Peter Giles, born at Antwerp, who is a man of great honour and 
good rank in his town; for I do not know if there be anywhere to 
be found a more learned and a better bred young man. . . . One 
day, as I was returning home from Mass at Antwerp, I saw him 
by accident talking with a stranger that seemed past the flower of 
his age; his face was tanned, he had a long beard, and his cloak 
was hanging carelessly about him, so that by his looks and habit I 
concluded he was a seaman. As soon as Peter saw me he came 
and saluted me; and as I was returning his civility, he took me 
aside, and, pointing to him with whom he had been discoursing, 
he said: “* Do you see that man? I was just thinking of bringing 
him to you.’’ I answered, ‘‘ He should have been very welcome 
on your account.”’ ‘* And on his own too,”’ replied he, ** if you 
knew the man; for there is none alive that can give you so copious 
an account of unknown nations and countries as he can do; which 
I know you very much desire.’? ‘‘ Then,”’ said I, ‘‘I did not 
guess amiss; for at first sight I took him for a seaman.’’ ‘** But 
you are as much mistaken,”’ said he, ‘‘ for he has not sailed as a 
seaman, but as a traveller, or rather as a philosopher; for this 
Raphael, who from his family carries the name of Hythloday, as 
he is not ignorant of the Latin tongue, so he is eminently learned 
in Greek, having applied himself more particularly to that than to 
the former, because he has given himself much to philosophy, in 
which he knew that the Romans have left us nothing that is 
valuable except what is to be found in Seneca and Cicero.” 
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Here, then, we make our acquaintance with Ralph 
Hythloday, the principal speaker throughout the Utopi, 
dialogue. He is a great traveller not only in space, but 
also in time, and as his immediate interest is to discover 
new places and peoples and civilizations, so his chief 
intellectual preoccupation is to compare them with the 
peoples and places and culture of his own or of classical 
times, not omitting to study their natural religion and to 
contrast it with the supernatural revelation of Christianity. 

More, Hythloday and Peter Giles, engaged in pleasant 
chat, now make their way to More’s own house and, having 
arrived there, go out into the garden and, seating them- 
selves on a green bank, entertain one another with serious 
discourse. 

We may recollect that at this time Henry VIII was doing 
his powerful best to attract More into political and court 
life, and no doubt More’s leisure moments at Antw 
were largely occupied in debating within himself the pros 
and cons of this difficult, absorbing, and, in Tudor times, 
rather dangerous way of life. We are not surprised, then, 
that in discourse with Hythloday we find him going over 
from different points of view the very questions that before 
long he would be bound to answer and take action upon. 
Could a philosopher be of any service toa king? Could 
a man bent on practical reforms that would bring about 
widespread social betterment look for anything but sad 
disillusionment when he tried to impress his views upon 
headstrong princes or selfish courtiers and politicians? 

And so within the pleasant framework of charming 
fantasy we find More and Peter Giles trying to persuade 
Ralph Hythloday to put the varied knowledge and practical 
experience of men which he has gained in travel at the 
disposal of some powerful prince. But Hythloday thinks 
it unreasonable that even for their sakes he should enslave 
himself to any prince whatsoever. And to this More replies: 


I perceive, Raphael, that you desire neither wealth nor great 
ness; and indeed I value and admire such a man more than I @& 
any of the great men in the world. Yet I think you would dos 
thing well becoming so generous and philosophical a soul as yout 
is, if you would apply time and thought to public affairs, even 
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though you may happen to find that a little uneasy to yourself; 
and this you can never do with so much advantage as by being 
taken into the council of some great prince, and by setting him 
on to noble and worthy things, which I know you would do if 
you were in such a post; for the springs of both good and evil flow 
over a whole nation, from the prince as from a lasting fountain. 


Hythloday still objects, holding that princes are generally 
more set on acquiring new kingdoms than on governing 
well those that they have already. Courtiers, too, take it 
ill if any man sets out to be wiser than they; and although 
willingly letting go all the good things that were done in 
former ages, yet, if better things are proposed, they cover 
themselves obstinately with the excuse of reverence to the 
past. ‘“‘I have met with these proud, morose and absurd 
judgements of things in many places, particularly once in 
England.” Hythloday has the keenest eye for political 
abuses and for the shortcomings of princes and politicians 
who refuse to redress crying social grievances and, 
deliberately, prefer to leave them unredressed in order to 
keep the people in their “proper place ””—that is, in a 
condition of miserable and poverty-stricken subjection. 

“There are those,” says Hythloday, “who think that 
it is to the prince’s interest that there should be as little 
private property as possible left in the hands of ordinary 
people; and that they should have neither riches nor liberty; 
since these things make them less submissive and sub- 
servient to a cruel and unjust government; whereas 
necessity and poverty blunts them, makes them patient, 
and bears them down and breaks their height of spirit, 
and takes away from them any disposition to rebel.”* 

“Now what would happen,” Hythloday goes on, “if I 
should assert that such councils were both unbecoming to 
a king, and mischievous to him, and that not only his 
honour, but his safety consisted more in his people’s well- 
being than in his own... and that a prince, like a 
shepherd, is to take more care of his flock than of himself.” 

“Tt is also certain that they are much mistaken who 
think that the poverty of a nation is a means to public 


safety. Who quarrel more than beggars do? Whomore 


* Cf. Aristotle, Politics, V. 8. 
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earnestly longs for change than he who is in miserable 
circumstances? And who are so ready to run to revolution 
as those who, having nothing to lose, hope to gain by it? 

He that can find no other way for correcting the 
errors of his people, but by taking from them the con- 
veniences of daily life, shows that he knows not what it is 
to govern a free nation.” 

Hythloday then adds some advice to princes. ‘“ Let the 
prince live upon what belongs to himself, without wronging 
others and accommodate his expense to his revenue. [This 
was not Henry VIII’s strong point.| Let him punish 
crimes, notice that Hythloday advises punishment, but let 
him endeavour by his wise conduct to prevent them rather 
than be severe on those who have been made criminal by 
his own bad government. Let him not rashly revive laws 
that have fallen into disuse; and that have been long 
forgotten and never wanted. [ This, too, was one of 
Henry VIII’s tyrannical weaknesses. |” 

And having said all this, we can see our seafaring 
philosopher, Hythloday, turning to More, with a trium- 
phant smile, and asking him what chance such out-and-out 
social reformer as he would have of becoming at all 
acceptable to any of the princes then reigning in Europe. 
How deaf would they be to all his good political advice? 

“No doubt they would,” answers More, “and no 
wonder.” ‘What you have said,” continues More, “1s 
all very well in a friendly discussion; but there is no place 
for it in the court of princes where great affairs are carried 
on by authority.” More’s meaning is clear, as if he said, 
“People do not talk as you have done when every word 
spoken results in action, and action taken under a sobering 
sense of personal and moral responsibility for the good of 
the State.” 

To this Hythloday answers in rather blunt fashion: 
“ There is no room for philosophy in the courts of princes.” 


‘“ Yes, there is,’’ replies More, ‘‘ but not for a speculative 
philosophy that makes everything to be alike fitting at all times. 
But there is another philosophy that is more pliable, that knows 
its proper scene, and accommodates itself to it; and that teaches 
man to act that part which has fallen to his share fitly and decently. 
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If when one of Plautus’s comedies is upon the stage, and a company 
of servants are acting their parts, you should come out in the garb 
of a philosopher, and repeat, out of Octavia, a discourse of Seneca’s 
to Nero, had it not been better for you to have said nothing, than 
by mixing things of such different natures, to have made such an 
impertinent tragi-comedy? For you spoil and corrupt the play in 
hand, when you mix it with things disagreeing to it, even though 
they were better than it is: therefore go through with the play 
that is acting the best you can; and do not confound it, because 
another that is pleasanter comes into your thoughts. It is even so 
in a commonwealth, and in the counci! of princes. If ill opinions 
cannot be quite rooted out, and if you cannot cure some received 
vices according to your wishes, you must not therefore abandon 
the ship in a storm, because you cannot command the winds; nor 
ought you to assault people with discourses that are out of their 
road, when you see their notions are such that you can make no 
impression on them; but you ought to cast about, and as far as you 
can manage things dexterously, that so if you cannot make matters 
go well, they may go as little ill as possible. For except all men 
were good, all things cannot go well: which I do not hope to see 
ina great while.”’ 


At this point, as we see, More defines, under his own 
name, his difference from Hythloday on matters of political 
philosophy and procedure. We may say, if we like, as 
others seem to have inferred, that as we see him in the 
Utopia Raphael Hythloday is an alter Morus (another 
More), much in the same way as in Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s story Mr. Hyde is another Dr. Jekyll. But whereas 
in Stevenson’s tale the lower character wins the day; in 
the Utopian one exactly the opposite happens. For 
although More has a real understanding and a true 
sympathy with Hythloday’s hatred of social and political 
injustice and, furthermore, is in agreement with a good 
deal that he suggests by way of remedy, yet from the very 
outset he declares the Hythlodean political philosophy, as 
a whole, to be impossible of application in our imperfect 
world, 

For Hythloday as we see him in the Utopia is a more 
presumptuous, inexperienced, impatient, and unbalanced 
being than the More, in spite of his adventurous journey 
to Echen More, in contrast, after an early life of 
severe outward and inward self-discipline, had gone 
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further along the path of personal and social virtue than 
had his Utopian alter ego. Raphael Hythloday was, as 
yet, an individualist, the prototype of many a modern man, 
who but dreams of social perfection. He very evidently 
lacked the ground of all virtue, whether social or personal, 
humility—humility which, as Aquinas writes, “ restrains 
the appetite from aiming at great things against right 
reason,” humility which teaches a man what may be done 
and what may not, and what part God cast him for in the 
curtain-raising comedy of this present life. ‘A twofold 
virtue is necessary with regard to the difficult good,” con- 
tinues St. Thomas Aquinas: “one virtue is necessary to 
temper and restrain the mind, lest it tend to high things 
immoderately; and that is humility. And another is needed 
to strengthen the mind against despair, and urge it on to 
the pursuit of great things according to right reason; and 
that is magnanimity.” If Hythloday was meant to be 
More’s alter ego, it can hardly be claimed that he was his 
better ego; for, in spite of the brilliantly prophetic social 
mind, which he shared with More, he had less humility, 
less magnanimity, less balance, less common sense, than the 
steadfast, patient and practical author of his being. 

The crux of the political and social problem is now 
approached, and Hythloday develops his own remedy in 
contradistinction to More. 

“T cannot think,” he says, “that a nation can be 
governed just or happily as long as there is any private 
property, and while money is the standard of all things.” 

“On the contrary,” replies More, “it seems to me that 
men cannot live conveniently where all things are held in 
common. How can there be plenty where everyone will 
excuse himself from labour? For since the hope of gain 
doth not excite a man, he will trust to other men to do for 
him what he is under no necessity to do for himself; and 
so he will become lazy,” and therefore unproductive. 

“ And if people come to be pinched with want and yet 
cannot dispose of anything as their own, what can follow 
upon this but perpetual sedition and bloodshed, especially 
since reverence and authority due to magistrates fall to 
the ground? For I cannot imagine how reverence and 
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authority can be kept up among those that are in all 
material things equal to one another.” 

Here, then, we have More and Hythloday stating from 
their opposite points of view their arguments for and 
against the existence of private property. And it is of 
interest to notice that More seems to attach an almost 
capital importance to certain arguments of his regarding 
the maintenance of reverence and authority which modern 
sociologists seem almost to neglect, as if, in our time, they 
were of no importance. 

In the second book of the Utopia we are made to realize 
a ground of difference between Hythloday and More which 
is not quite the same as the one just mentioned. Here, too, 
More finds Hythloday’s compulsory State Communism 
impracticable; but in place of it he himself advocates a 
Communism neither compulsory nor enforced by the State 
in any way but one that is voluntary and so practical that 
it has been in practice for fifteen hundred years. 

The early Christians, he tells us, as well as “the more 
serious sort of Christians ever since,” voluntarily gave up 
their private property and shared their goods among those 
of their brethren who were in need under that supernatural 
or divine impulse which we call charity. And this: is just 
the contrary of State Communism which compels its sub- 
jects to give up their private property, and share it round, 
precisely because it has no effective belief that the divine 
impulse of charity can take possession of the human heart. 
Nor should we expect it to do so, since State Communism 
has no effective belief in God Himself. 

But More believed, and all Catholics still believe with 
him, that the Holy Spirit of God, speaking not only in the 
hearts of individual men and women, but also and always, 
until the end of the world, through the mouth of the 
Catholic Church, teaches us how to turn our naturally 
increasing desires for pleasure, for property, and for power 
into a supernaturally decreasing desire for these very same 
things, good in themselves, but better when given than 
when received, and best of all when renounced for the love 
and glory of God and the relief of man’s estate. 

Hence it is that if men will only pray, they can and will 
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become, by their voluntary association in obedience to the 
Catholic Church, the most effective instruments of social 
betterment that in this world it is possible for men to be. 
But this can only happen in so far as they themselves wish 
and desire it. For God, in giving to every human being 
the inestimable gift of free-will, has not bound Himself 
to better any man or society of men except in so far as 
they desire Him to do so—that very desire being in itself 
the essence of all true and effective prayer. 

Here we touch the fons et origo of Catholic Social 
Philosophy—a philosophy of human desires, disciplined, 
supernaturalized, redirected, and re-energized by the grace 
of God; the same philosophy which More had in the mind 
when he wrote his Utopia and when, in his later con- 
troversial writings, he predicted the social miseries that 
would follow in the wake of a Protestantism that rejected 
it; the same that is left to us in the Gospels and in the 
Acts of the Apostles; the same that we may read in the 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII. 

Let us briefly reconsider it. 

In describing the natural religion of the Utopians, Ralph 
Hythloday says: 


** After the Utopians had heard from us an account of the 
doctrine, the course of life, and the miracles of Christ, and of the 
wonderful constancy of so many martyrs, whose blood that was so 
willingly offered up by them was the chief occasion of spreading 
their religion over a vast number of nations, it is not to be imagined 
how inclined they were to receive it. I shall not determine 
whether this proceeded from any secret inspiration of God, or 
whether it was because it seemed so favourable to the community 
of goods, which is an opinion so particular, as well as so dear to 
them; since they perceived that Christ and his followers lived by 
that rule; and that it was still kept up in some communities among 
the sincerest sort of Christians.’’* 


We may notice that in the above passage two kinds of 
Communism are spoken of—the State Communism of the 
Utopians and the Religious Communism of the Christians; 
and that the latter was one of the chief things that attracted 
the Utopians to Christianity. 


* Burnet, Utopia, p. 172. 
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It has often been said that the Catholic Church, unlike 
so many other institutional religions, can find a place and 
a work within its ordered system for every kind of genuine 
and humane enthusiasm, provided only that it will submit 
itself to such mental and moral discipline as will fashion it 
to spiritual and social use. And in proof of this it is 
usually adduced that voluntary religious communities of a 
communistic character have persisted within the Church 
from Christ’s day unto our own. Yet, on the other hand, 
it is likewise true that the Catholic Church has herself 
always been opposed to compulsory State Communism. 
Evidently, therefore, she holds that as there is a wrong 
kind of Communism, so also there is a right one. 

We learn from the Acts of the Apostles that Communism 
of a kind existed in the first days of the Church; for we are 
told that the early Christians “were persevering in the 
doctrine of the apostles, and in the communication of the 
breaking of bread and in prayers... . And they that 
believed were together and had all things in common. 
Their possessions and goods they sold; and divided them 
all, according as each had need.”* 

But how did it arise? Let us go further back to the 
Gospels themselves. Christ’s work while on earth con- 
sisted partly in forming a special band of close followers 
who, after His Ascension and the coming of His Holy 
Spirit, were to become the rulers of His Church, the teachers 
of His doctrine, and the examples of His life to the world. 
They were to be the spearhead of the Church Militant. 
This, for them, would be a very difficult work; and it 
required a training and a self-dedication of no ordinary 
kind, something that the rest of the Christian body would 
not be called upon to undergo. For these immediate and 
specially chosen followers of our Lord were to be as He had 
been while on earth. He had given up His own will; He 
was poor; He had led a single life. And so to perpetuate 
His own living example in the world, they also were called 
to give up their own wills, to be poor, and to lead celibate 
lives—they were called to be what He had been and to 
forego what He had foregone. And from their example 
* Acts il 42-45. 
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there arose the monastic life which was the kind of Com- 
munism so admired by the Utopians because, at first sight 
they thought it so like their own. 

But it was not like their own; for theirs was a kind 
compulsorily enforced by the secular power of the State 
with equal obligation upon all alike, while the kind of 
which they had been told about, as practised “by the 
sincerest sort of Christians until now,” was a special form 
of the supernatural life to which a very few Christians out 
of each succeeding generation were called by God Himself. 

Looking back over the history of Christendom, how 
very few out of all the millions of good Christian souls, 
who are now in heaven, have been called to lead this 
voluntary and supernatural life of religious Communism— 
they who were the haft and not the spear-head of the 
Church Militant. And when we realize the difficulty of 
it, and recall our Lord’s own words about it, we are not 
surprised. How few in any generation can voluntarily 
give up the control even of their small possessions in this 
world? Yet our Lord called the rich young man to give 
up his, even though they were great. How few can forego 
the prospect of wedded life? Yet our Lord said, “ He 
that can take it, let him take it.” And last, and perhaps 
most difficult of all, how few, for His sake, can undertake 
to be until death at the beck and call of another’s will? 
Yet all this has been the voluntary sacrifice of many chosen 
souls! But not unless they were called, not unless they 
were able, not unless they had first sat down to count the 
cost. And so these “sincerest sort of Christians” from 
the beginning of Christianity until now, in spite of the 
betrayals of many a Judas and the failings of many a 
Peter, have perpetuated, like a seal upon the wax, the 
impression of the fulness of the likeness of Christ upon 
the succeeding generations of mankind. 

But let us remind ourselves that while this threefold 
renunciation of human desires, good and natural in them- 
selves, provides the foundation upon which the highest 
kind of earthly spiritual life has always rested, yet it is a 
renunciation of what is good in itself for the sake of 
something that is better! For what it renounces is the 
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good life ordained by God for the great majority of 
Christian souls. Hence it is that the Church, while 
making provision for such a life of renunciation, is never- 
theless herself the constant champion and defender of the 
natural life of the normal Christian man—a life, too, in 
which heroic sanctity is always possible. For these three 
desires, renounced only by those who have a special call 
from God, are the three strongest desires known to human 
nature; and upon their continuous and reasonable enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction the maintenance of human life must 
ever depend. 

If anyone were asked to describe in a single word the 
genius of Christianity, he would rightly choose the word 
“inwardness.” And in so doing, if rightly understood, 
he would also be naming the cause of its “ outwardness ” 
or visible universality. For our Lord, in judging of 
religion as he found it among His own people, con- 
demned only one kind of outwardness—that which was 
false because put on from the outside. On the other hand, 
there was a kind of “ outwardness” which never failed to 
gain His full approval—that, namely, which sprang from 
a true spiritual “ inwardness.” 

In all His teaching, and especially in His teaching to 
His nearest followers, Christ dwells continually on this 
“inwardness ” of the Christian life, and contrasts it with 
the more outward laws of the old dispensation, not indeed 
to make them of less but rather of more effect. And the 
sum of it all is to be found in that saying of His that where 
a man’s treasure is, there also his heart will be. A man’s 
inmost desires are the surest index of his nature. By 
altering a man’s desires you can really alter his nature; 
but short of such an alteration, no change in the outward 
man is sufficient to make him better or worse. And that 
is why the whole discipline of the Church centres round 
this problem. And thus it is easier to understand why 
the three strongest desires known to human nature become 
the focus of operation in every soul that is striving for the 
prize of the life of the world to come. 

It was even so with Christ Himself when He was subject 
to temptation in the wilderness before undertaking His 

Vol. 185 P 
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public mission; and the nature of His three temptations 
correspond exactly with the nature of these same three 
strongest desires known to the natural man. We ma 
now name them, all three, before asking in detail what 
principal part each one of them is destined to play in every 
scheme of human life, whether individual or social, whether 
political or religious : 


1. The desire for pleasure, 
2. The desire for property, 


3. The desire for power. 


Man is a creature of desire, and being a fallen creature, 
his desires run to unreasonable and even to unnatural 
excess, unless he becomes amenable to the influence of the 
grace of God. But these desires in themselves are not 
unreasonable, being part of the first equipment of unfallen 
man; and only now because men, even apart from actual 
sin, are subject to the weakness and deprivation of the 
first Fall, do they tend, unless corrected by grace, to 
deordination both in the spiritual and in social life. 
There can be, then, only one radical cure for such 
deordination of human desires, and that a spiritual one; 
although, of course, much may and should be done by the 
civil powers to limit and discourage the occasions of 
individual and social evil. 

Christ, both in what He did and in what He taught, 
was primarily concerned with spiritual results. His king- 
dom was not of this world. But He often used outward 
and physical means towards His end. Many social 
reformers realizing this have been discouraged; but closer 
attention to His teaching should banish all such discourage- 
ment from their minds. One remembers in this connec- 
tion that passage in St. Luke’s Gospel,* where one of the 
multitude said to Him: ‘‘ Master, speak to my brother 
that he divide the inheritance with me.’? But He said 
unto him: ‘Man, who hath appointed me a judge or 
divider over you??” And then, turning to the multitude, 
He added: “Take heed and beware of covetousness: for 
a man’s life doth not consist in the abundance of things 


* xii 13-31. 
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which he possesseth.” After that follows the parable of 
the rich fool; and in conclusion, “So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God.” And 
last of all, speaking as it were more intimately to His 
disciples, He said: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and His justice, and all these things shall be added to you.” 
There is probably no scriptural passage where Christ so 
clearly distinguished between the radical cause of social 
trouble—which is always of a spiritual nature—and its 
outward symptoms, whose removal can make no real 
difference to the trouble itself, since it lies always in the 
inmost nature of a man’s desires. Notice, too, that when 
once the spiritual trouble has been cured, the social trouble 
will cease. ‘‘ All these things | in so far as they are helpful 
to your spiritual life] will be added to you.” 

Here we are reminded of what so many humanitarians, 
since the time of Rousseau, have been tempted to forget 
that the chief obstacles to social reform are more from 
within a man than from without. The kingdom of heaven 
is from within; but before a man has sought and found 
that kingdom, he is not only at war with his own good, 
but also with the good of the society in which he lives. 
As Christ Himself has said, the anti-social forces of human 
life are from within; “for from within, out of the heart 
of a man, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness.™ 
And what are these sins and vices and crimes but the out- 
come of the unregulated and unregenerated human desires 
for pleasure, for property, and for power? One truth 
must be faced by all who would reform human nature, 
and that is that human nature cannot be reformed except 
by Him who first created it, afterwards redeemed it, and 
is waiting to sanctify it. 

The Catholic Church is often accused of being averse to 
social reform; and as this accusation is believed by many 
who are not Catholics, and perhaps by some who are, the 
accusation should be examined with care. 

First of all, it is clear that, as in the case of Christ 


* Mark vii 21, 22. 
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Himself, so in that of His Church, the main object is 
not social reform, but the perfection of individual souls. 
The Church is concerned with the whole welfare of each 
particular human soul and not merely with that one part 
of it, important though it be, which covers the tiny span 
of its individual life on earth. This earthly life is, to 
every truly spiritual being, at its longest but a short affair, 
and, at its best, but a difficult period of probation pre- 
paratory for a life to come. But in order to make the 
most of it, and the best of it, even here, it must be under- 
stood for what God means it to be. The best that this 
present life can give us, or that we can give to it, must 
therefore be subservient to one main purpose: “Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God, and His justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

To every genuine and persevering Catholic, therefore, 
a time should come when God Himself is realized as the 
first and unique object of all his desire. And when by 
the supernatural power of the grace of God, co-operating 
indeed with his own active consent, this has been realized, 
that realization will gradually affect and bring into sub- 
ordinate activity to itself every other desire that burns 
within his soul, even those which are naturally the strongest 
of all—namely, the desires for pleasure, for property, and 
for power. 

Looked at, then, from the economic side, how will these 
three naturally predominant desires be affected by the 
supernatural power of the grace of God? 

And here it is only fair to the Church herself that we 
should limit our considerations to those of her children 
who habitually strive to live in a state of grace; for even 
the grace of God does not help those who refuse to co- 
operate with it, except in an indirect way. The life they 
are desirous to lead will not be easy; for it will involve 
training, self-discipline, self-denial. There will be nothing 
vague or lazily acquiescent about it. “I fight,” says 
St. Paul, “not as one that beateth the air.” He knew 
his main object and also the difficulties and dangers to be 
overcome in the untiring pursuit of it. “TI chastise the 
body, and bring it into subjection; lest perhaps when ! 
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have preached to others, I myself become a castaway.” 
But discipline, after all, is not an end in itself; the pain 
and struggle of it are only instrumental, the sure way to a 
freer, healthier, happier, and more effective activity of soul. 
And it brings with it an increasing compensation for all 
the hardship involved—a compensation which is nothing 
less than a gradual or, in some cases, an immediate change 
in the very nature and direction of the soul’s desires— 
desires that, heretofore, had so urgently and so irresistibly 
warred against the soul. 

For human desire ever seeks what it wants under the 
semblance of good. A man wants something very much 
because, then and there, it seems so good to him. And 
the more immediately and insistently desirable it seems to 
him, the more he wants it and the more of it he wants. 
Are not all the social troubles of the world to be traced 
back, in the first instance, to the terrible acquisitiveness 
of uncontrolled human desires? To bad people wanting 
things that are bad for them very badly, and often at 
fearful cost to other people, and even to good people 
wanting more of good things than is good for them, also 
at other people’s expense? 

But when upon all this conflict of inordinately acquisi- 
tive desires in any particular human soul there supervenes 
the operation of divine grace, a remarkable change is 
initiated. Those very desires themselves, previously so 
merciless in their demands and so disorderly in their effect 
upon the soul, become less and less irresistible; and the 
soul, which perhaps for years has striven in vain for 
mastery, at long last, beholds herself victorious in the strife. 

And, thereupon, the Holy Spirit will further endow that 
soul with the “ expulsive power ” of a higher and mightier 
affection. Her erstwhile strong and natural desires for 
pleasure, for property, and for power will grow less attrac- 
vive, less insistent; and since what is less urgently desired 
is less urgently striven for, even the actions of her outward 
life grow less and less conformable to the likeness of her 
former desires. 

And then, furthermore, it may be that the sun of God’s 
radiant love will rise above the horizon of the firmament 
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of the soul. What once were seen as stars very attractive 
in the natural order now become as points at an uninfluential 
distance; while, on the other hand, whatever there is of 
goodness rooted within the natural being now much more 
rapidly grows and comes to perfection in the sunshine of 
that better day. 

| Thus it is that by succeeding degrees the very nature 
of the soul’s desire is changed and, indeed, reversed; and 
the man in whom this change takes place, from being on 
the whole a self-gratifying and acquisitive man, tends more 
and more to become a self-denying and distributive one. 
And so we are justified (are we not?) in coming to the 
conclusion that a man, by faithfully using the manifold 
supernatural influences put at his disposal by the Catholic 
Church, whether they be of self-discipline or consolation 
or instruction or of prayer and sacramental habit, will 
necessarily undergo a substantial change for the better, 
not only in his spiritual, but also in his social being. 
And, furthermore, are we not also justified in saying that 
these changes are of such a kind as to outrival in their 
results all the efforts of professedly social institutions and 
agencies devised by the State for this one specific end! 
For the social improvement of the whole man brought 
about by means of the Catholic Church through the 
operation of divine grace is wrought from within outwards 
and so is likely, nay almost certain, to be more real, per- 
manent and effective than the outward compulsions of any 
merely human individual, society, or institution. 

Finally, it may be noted that there is a marked difference 
between the methods of the Catholic Church and that of 
secular agencies in their respective attempts to bring about 
social betterment. In order to bring about at all success- 
fully particular social reforms, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the whole living balance of human nature 
To ignore or exclude or repress or stimulate unduly any 
one of those strong but delicately balanced forces without 
proper reference to all the rest is necessarily to cour 
ultimate failure. The Catholic Church, which never makes 
the mistake of short-circuiting her reforms through undue 
haste, is often reproached by zealous secular reformers 
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for being reactionary because in her social remedies and 
expedients she unobtrusively resorts to some inward and 
spiritual and often indirect remedy rather than to ones 
more obvious to hasty thought which take too little account 
of the complexities of the problem in hand. 

The desire for private property, for instance, is one of 
the three cardinal desires natural to man. And because it 
exists so powerfully in individual natures it has ever been 
liable to monstrous exaggeration and abuse, particularly on 
the part of the more powerful individuals in any given 
community. Ihe obvious way to deal with such an abuse, 
on the part of hasty reformers, is to say that because this 
desire for property is the occasion of such great abuses it 
is a bad thing in itself, and in consequence the private 
possession of property is thenceforward forbidden. One 
need not, in this place, suggest the difficulties of such a 
policy. But let the same policy be applied to the abuse 
of the remaining two cardinal desires of the natural man. 
The desire for pleasure also leads to horrible and grave 
abuses. Why does not the State immediately forbid any 
further natural indulgence of the senses? Or, lastly, since 
man’s natural desire for power often leads, by its abuse, 
to dreadful social tyrannies, why should it not be likewise 
branded as unsocial and its further gratification be thence- 
forward forbidden to every individual in the community? 
The logical application of so unsound a principle is sufficient 
to reveal its complete absurdity. 

And, of course, no advocates of State Communism have 
ever had the hardihood to propose the complete suppression 
of all three of these cardinal desires of our common nature 
at once. Their policy has been far less logical. For, 
wishing to suppress the desire for private property, and 
wishing, at the same time, to limit the desire for power 
to a very small and ruling section of the community, they 
have attempted to console the great remnant by allowing 
them individually to gratify their desire of pleasure to an 
almost unlimited extent. One does not wish to exaggerate, 
but it is necessary to exemplify the unbalanced short- 
sightedness of such policies as these. 

In this short paper the briefest attempt has been made 
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to indicate only the central principle of Blessed Thomas 
More’s Catholic Social Philosophy as we find it, briefly but 
none the less clearly laid down in his Utopia. More did 
not need to enlarge upon what in his days all serious 
Catholics took for granted and what later non-Catholic 
commentators on the Utopia hardly even themselves 
suspected, much less made clear to others. And this 
again was natural, since for many generations Catholic 
philosophy, social or otherwise, has been classed with the 
old, far-off, and supposedly unhappy things that were said 
to have happened in the dark ages before Master Ridley 
was encouraged to light his candle. But now contemporary 
English writers on Social Economics are increasingly aware 
that something more than the candlelight of religious 
individualism is needed to illuminate our social darkness. 
Three quotations will serve to confirm this, as also to bring 
this paper to a conclusion. ‘ Economic progress depends 
upon social progress, and social progress implies the 
emergence of a higher moral relation between individuals. 
Before the collapse of the older civilization, the spirit of 
Christian fraternity had united noble and simple, bond and 
free, in a new and intimate relationship.”* Or again: 
“The essence of the movement which begins with the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is the secularization of 
social and economic philosophy.”ft Or lastly: “ The very 
conception of religion as the inspiration and standard of 
social life and corporate effort has been forgotten.” f 


W. E. CAMPBELL, 


* George Unwin, Studies in Economic History, p. 235. 
+ R.H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, pp. 7,8. __ 

R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, p. 227. The present writer hopes 
to develop and illustrate historically the Catholic Social Philosophy, so briefly 
sketched in the above article, in a book entitled, More’s Utopia and tts Social 
Theories, to be published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode in February next. 
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Art. 4—MEDIEVAL MONASTICISM 


1. English Ecclesiastical Studies. Being some Essays in Research 
in Medieval History. By Rose Graham, M.A., F.S.A. 
London, 1929. 

2. Benedictine Monachism. Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. 
By Dom Cuthbert Butler, Monk of Downside Abbey. 
Second edition with Supplementary Notes. London, 1924. 

3. Origin of the Prymer. By Edmund Bishop. (The Prymer or 
Lay Folks’ Prayer Book, Part Il, Introduction, Section I.) 


E.E.T.S. 1897. 
4. Visitations and Chapters-General of the Order of Cluny, 1269- 
1529. Edited by Sir G. F. Duckett. Privately printed. 


1893. 


NE of the most noticeable features of recent years has 

been the growing interest in medieval monasticism 
among those who are neither monks nor members of that 
Church to which the monks belonged; a striking instance 
of which may be seen in the volume of medieval eccle- 
siastical studies lying before us, no fewer than ten out of 
fifteen essays, together with a considerable part of another, 
being concerned with monastic institutes. That, with the 
abatement of religious prejudice, this should be so is no 
matter for wonder. The marvel would be if educated men 
were indifferent to the nature and history of those great 
institutes to which Western Europe owes a measureless 
debt of gratitude: learning, the arts, government, and 
agriculture—what would they have been without the 
monks? 

But if there is nothing surprising in the widespread 
interest aroused by monasticism, there is something more 
than surprising in the mental myopia with which some 
would-be historians set about their investigations. There 
are, in fact, two schools of monastic historians. The 
adherents of one are, so far as can be judged from their 
output, solely or mainly concerned with the moral delin- 
quencies of the monks. That there must have been such 
among the thousands upon thousands of individuals con- 
cerned no sane person would doubt, but that they were 
characteristic of the whole body no one but a purblind 
217 
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fanatic would believe. Unfortunately for history, and 
therefore for truth, such fanatics do exist: they may well 
be described as the farm-yard school, having more particu- 
larly in mind that redolent corner of the farm-yard served 
by the muck rake. They exist here as elsewhere, with an 
ever waning influence. 

But, on the other hand, we have a body of learned 
and fair-minded scholars who can deal justly and broad- 
mindedly with institutes with which they cannot, by the 
nature of things, be expected to have any great personal 
sympathy. It is invidious perhaps to single out two or 
three particular individuals, but it would not be easy in 
this connexion to avoid making some reference to the 
work done by the Dean of Wells, Dr. Armitage Robinson; 
by the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Pearce, who followed the 
learned dean in his work in the Westminster muniments; 
and by the lady whose volume of essays is the subject of 
this article, and who, since their publication, has received 
the degree of D.Litt. from her university, Oxford— 
perhaps one may see a connexion between the two events, 
a connexion of cause and effect. 

Twenty-eight years have passed since Dr. Rose Graham 
published a volume on St. Gilbert of Sempringham and 
the Gilbertines; and from that time to this she has been 
a laborious worker in the field of ecclesiastical history, 
mainly but not entirely monastic. Those who know her 
work (and who among English historical students does 
not?) can testify to her painstaking research; and, having 
regard to the oftentimes obscurity of her subjects, her 
output has been remarkable. Several papers on Cluny 
and the English Cluniacs, an admirable essay on the Order 
of Grandmont and its English houses, another equally 
valuable and learned on the canons regular of St. Anthony 
of Vienne, and now an article in the current number of 
the English Historical Review on the English Cistercians 
during the Great Schism, are sufficient evidence of her 
voracious appetite for and her great powers in dealing with 
monastic history. 

The volume of essays which stands at the head of this 
article is mainly, though not exclusively, devoted to this 
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subject: six essays on the Cluniacs, one on Battle Abbey, 
one on the intellectual influence of English monasticism 
between the tenth and the twelfth century, a paper on the 
Order of Grandmont, and another on the finances of the 
Gilbertine canons of Malton, all obviously belong to 
the realm of monastic history, and to them must be added 
the account of the metropolitical visitation of the diocese 
of Worcester in 1301, for it is not a little concerned with 
a Benedictine cathedral priory. This last article and three 
others are based on the register of Archbishop Winchelsey, 
Peckham’s successor in the See of Canterbury, which the 
learned authoress is transcribing and editing for the 
Canterbury and York Society. Fourteen out of the six- 
teen essays are thus accounted for, the remaining two being 
one on the civic position of women at common law before 
1800, a matter which has but slight connexion with 
medieval history; and the other on the taxation of Pope 
Nicholas [V, a subject on which Dr. Rose Graham is the 
acknowledged authority—would that she could be placed 
at the head of a commission charged with the production 
of a more authoritative text than that put out by the 
Record Commission! 

Of the Winchelsey papers, other than that already 
referred to, one deals with a petition to Boniface VIII 
from the clergy of the province of Canterbury regarding 
the exorbitant demands made on their purses by papal 
legates, another with taxation of the clergy for national 
defence in 1298, and the third tells of an interdict laid upon 
the town of Dover in 1298-1299 by the Archbishop. This 
interdict was laid on account of disturbances which arose 
from an order made by Winchelsey that certain repre- 
sentative citizens should appear before him to give evidence 
about any matter requiring correction or reform: the cause 
of offence being the summoning of the citizens for visita- 
tion to a place beyond the bounds of their town. All four of 
the essays based upon Winchelsey’s register are illuminat- 
ing; and few, whether of the clergy or the laity, will put 
them down without a sigh of relief that they live in the 
twentieth rather than in the thirteenth century. 

Reference has been made to the essays on Cluny and 
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value of the annual subsidy to Cluny must have represented 
something like £100,000 of to-day’s money. It can 
hardly be wondered at that the English kings objected to 
so huge a sum, or any sum, being sent to the subjects of 
their rivals the kings of France, who, they must have sur- 
mised, would bleed their ecclesiastical subjects as freely as 
they bled their own. 

Cluny has an especial interest for Dr. Graham, who 
devotes no fewer than six of her essays to it and its English 
houses; these essays being, as she tells us in her preface, 
“preliminary studies for a larger book on the Order of 
Cluny.” Such a work will be very welcome coming from 
so sympathetic a hand. Cluny must command the interest 
of everyone in the slightest degree interested in Western 
monachism, for “from the middle of the tenth century to 
the middle of the twelfth it was the chief religious centre 
throughout Western Europe, and its abbot next to the 
pope the most important and influential ecclesiastic in the 
Latin Church,” as Abbot Butler writes in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Of the six essays before us two relate to Cluny itself: 
one on its “relation to other movements of monastic 
reform,” and the other on the daily life in the abbey during 
the eleventh century. These are followed by four others 
dealing with various matters relating to the English 
province: the papal schism of 1378 as it affected the Cluniac 
houses in this country; the state of the province in the 
fifteenth century; the monastery at Bermondsey and its 
mother house, the priory of La Charité-sur-Loire; and the 
story of Roland Gosenell, prior of Wenlock for the five 
years 1521-1526. 

The great abbey of Cluny was founded at the begin- 
ning of the tenth century by William, Count of Auvergne, 
and its first abbot, Berno, came from Baume. It was 
Berno’s successor, St. Odo, who undertook the task of 
making the new abbey a centre of reform for the other 
French houses; and he did not confine himself to France, 
for on a visit to Italy he persuaded the monks of the 
great abbeys of Monte Cassino and Subiaco to adopt the 
Cluny customs. A couple of centuries later over three 
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hundred monasteries were dependent on it, whilst many 
others had adopted its customs without abandoning their 
independence. he customs which proved so attractive 
were based on those of St. Benedict of Aniane as settled 
at the great assembly of abbots at Aachen in 817. Of 
the inspirer of these customs, the late Edmund Bishop 
wrote as follows in his introduction to the Early English 
Text Society’s edition of the Primer: ‘ After the great 
founder himself, Benedict of Nursia, no man has more 
widely affected Western monasticism than did the second 
Benedict, he of Aniane.” 

In the essay on the influence of Cluny the work of 
St. Benedict of Aniane is rightly emphasized, but perhaps 
on one point it is overstressed. Dr. Graham writes: 

The Cluniacs were influenced by Benedict of Aniane’s con- 
viction that wealth might be rightly used in the service of God 
and that nothing was too splendid for his worship. ‘The first 
church at Aniane had been a humble thatched building; the altar 
vessels were of wood, glass, or tin, for Benedict rejected the use 
of silver and forbade the use of silk chasubles. Five or six years 
later he came under the influence of the renaissance of art which 
was fostered by Charlemagne, who had seen the splendour of the 
churches in Rome and at Ravenna, their mosaics and columns of 
marble. In 782 by the command of Charlemagne, and with the 
help of dukes and counts, he built a vast and splendid church and 
cloisters with many pillars of marble in the arcades. ‘The altar 
vessels were of the finest workmanship, the seven-branched candle- 
stick, with its knops, bowls and flowers, was designed to be like 
that which Bezaleel made for the Tabernacle. Seven lamps were 
suspended above the principal altar, dedicated in honour of the 
Trinity, and a hoop of silver lamps lighted the choir. There were 
silver chalices and costly vestments and beautiful service books. 


This is undoubtedly a striking testimony to the fact 
that when once he had changed his views—or shall we say 
reformed his ideas?—as to the legitimacy of the lavishing 
of wealth on divine service, St. Benedict of Aniane went 
the whole hog and he had magnificent opportunities. But 
was there anything new in the principle on which he acted ? 
On this point Abbot Butler has something to tell us; he 
carries us back to a century and a half before St. Benedict 
of Aniane, to another great monk, a countryman of our 
own, St. Benedict Biscop: 
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There is certainly one matter on which Black Monks have 
never hesitated to lavish wealth. As far back as there are records 
that can be relied on, as far back certainly as the Carolingian 
revival, and further back to St. Benedict Biscop [0d. a.p. 690] at 
Wearmouth, the Benedictines have always striven to build great 
and splendid churches and to provide all that is most costly in the 
service of God—chalices, vestments, missals in bindings of silver 
and gold set with precious stones, reliquaries—everything that 
can enhance the external majesty and pomp of divine worship. 
This needs no enforcing: the marvellous Church of Cluny is but 
the most conspicuous example.* 

If, however, the magnificence of public worship at 
Aniane and Cluny was but a common feature of Black 
monachism, in two other respects Cluny made a new and, 
it may be said, undesirable departure. The first of these 
is what Abbot Butler calls “a ritualistic movement”: 

The old Benedictine offices and services doubtless were character- 
ized by the same simplicity as marked the Roman Church at the 
time. At Cluny full scope was given to the tendency towards 
great elaboration of ceremonial and splendour of ritual and pomp 
and richness in the externals of divine service, progressive stages of 
all which are to be observed in successive Cluny customaries of the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. ‘There can be no doubt too 
that the ceremonializing of the daily social life of the monasteries 
was of Cluny inspiration.T 


And even more striking was its influence on the adop- 
tion of the numerous additions to the choir offices, which 
were in use during the Middle Ages and have persisted 
in some Orders to the present moment—an office of our 
Lady, another of All Saints, a third of the dead, and so on, 
all based as to their form on the canonical office. If all 
of these accretions did not actually have their beginning 
in Cluny still, “their spread, no less than their magni- 
tude,” to quote Abbot Butler once more, “was due to 
[its] influence and the great vogue its observances and 
spirit had in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” But 

reat as the vogue of Cluny was, its example was not 

Followed in this regard by two of the institutes which 

came under its influence—Citeaux and Prémontré. One 

and the other rejected the multiplicity of devotional 

accretions to the office which found favour in the great 
* Benedictine.Monachism, pp. 155, 156. t Ibid., p. 296. 
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Burgundian abbey : Citeaux only retained the office of the 
dead; Prémontré, that of our Lady. 

In his introduction to an edition of The Monks of the 
West, Cardinal Gasquet, dealing with monastic consti- 
tutional history, enunciated, as the leading principle of 
Benedictinism, that the monastic community is a family 
of which the abbot is the father; and pointed out that in 
his rule St. Benedict laid down “lines for the government 
of a Christian family desirous of living according to the 
Gospel counsels.” Anything then which interferes with. 
the natural autonomy of the family is subversive of the 
Benedictine ideal. And Cluny struck at the very root of 
this ideal. Cardinal Gasquet puts the point thus: 

The ideal of Cluny was the existence of one great central 
monastery with dependencies even by the hundred, spread over 
many lands, and forming a vast feudal hierarchy. ‘The subordinate 
monasteries were dependents in the strictest sense. ‘The superior 
of every house, however great—as, for example, the priory of 
Lewes—was the nominee of the Abbot of Cluny, and no house, 
not even the greatest monastery, had any inherent principle of 
life. 
tJ. 

Abbot Butler, writing on the same lines in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, notes that the Cluny organization was 


the first Order since that of Pachomius; that its abbot was 


an absolute ruler, a general in the Jesuit or Dominican 
sense; and, in short, that its mode of government “ was 
the very antithesis of Benedictine polity.” In_ his 
Benedictine Monachism the learned abbot deals at length 
with the same matter, and some of his reviewers took 
exception to his trenchant criticisms, full of sound common 
sense as they are. Referring to these criticisms in the 


_ supplementary notes added to the second edition of the 





_ book just mentioned, Abbot Butler says (p. 413): 


The charge of narrowness has been levelled, especially against 
the judgments passed on Cluny. But for all its real greatness 
and the great things it achieved in the monastic Order and in the 
Church, it has to be recognized that Cluny did go counter to two 


_ of the five aforesaid elements of the rule:* the system of govern- 


* “ Cenobitic life in the monastery ; the monastic family with its corollaries ; 


_ the Opus Dei; spiritual ascests, chiefly interior mortification and prayer ; 


work of some kind, real work,*as being no less than prayer a constituent 
element of the life.” 


Vol. 185 Q 
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ment cut at the root of the monastic family, and in the daily life 
the element of work other than the Opus Dei was practically 
eliminated. But these two things, the monastic life and work, 
are among the most certain features of Benedictine life. 


The question which these criticisms raise in the mind 
of an outsider is this: granting their truth (and what 
unprejudiced person can dispute their cogency?), how can 
Cluny be spoken of as a Benedictine reform? That Clun 
itself was a great Benedictine abbey none would doubt, 
but if its polity destroyed two out of the five certain 
features of Benedictine life and may be rightly regarded 
as the very antithesis of true Bendictinism, how can the 
widespread organization which had Cluny for its centre be 
described as Benedictine? Was it not a new departure— 
an abandonment of the old ways? 

And this thought carries one further. Writers on 
monastic history frequently use the word reform in a way 
which is a little bewildering. We need not go further 
than the essay under consideration, the relation of Cluny 
to “other monastic reforms.” Four such reforms are 
referred to—Citeaux, the canons of St. Victor, Arrouaise, 
and Prémontré. Citeaux may be passed by: the intention 
was Clearly to bring back Western monachism to its pristine 
observance without any allowance being made for change 
of circumstances. But of the three orders of canons, what 
can be said? In what sense were they reforms? Were 
they not, one and all, something different in kind from 
anything which had been known before rather than the 
reformation of an already existing institute? In fact, was 
not the idea of canonical life at Wigmore or Bourne as 
distinct from that at Merton or Nostell, as that of monastic 
life at Lewes was distinct from the ideal of Glastonbury? 
And if this be true of the Orders of St. Victor and 
Arrouaise, what can be said of Prémontré? For some 
time St. Norbert and his companions had no relation to 
either of the approved rules; and when they elected to take 
that of St. Augustine it was with such ascetical additions 
as brought them nearer to the monks than to the canons. 
The Black Canons, in fact, regard the White Canons rather 
as monks than as belonging to their own institute, and one 
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of their own body, the late Abbot Geudens of Tongerloo, 
writing in the Catholic Encyclopedia, spoke of his Order 
as being “ monastico-canonical.” In what sense then was 
the Norbertine institute a “reform”; and, if it were in 
any sense a reform, of what? 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the heads of 
the Orders of Cluny, Citeaux, St. Victor, Arrouaise, and 
Prémontré were French—a fact which had not a little to do 
with their troubles in this land. Some of the Cistercian 
troubles have been dealt with by Dr. Graham quite recently, 
as was said above; the canons of St. Victor and Arrouaise 
were, on account of wars with France, unable to take part 
in their general chapters; the troubles of the Abbot of 
Prémontré in regard to the annual tribute due from the 
English houses are to some extent recorded in the col- 
lection of documents edited by Cardinal Gasquet under 
the title Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, and the 
difficulties culminated a few years before the disso- 
lution of the monasteries in the practical severance of 
the English houses which were placed under the rule of 
the Abbot of Welbeck. From the documents printed by 
Sir George Duckett it is easy to see that the rule of Cluny 
must often enough have been most unsatisfactory for its 
English subjects, who were not infrequently kept waiting 
for years for an opportunity to make their profession. 
And now Dr. Graham emphasizes other features of the 
polity which led to “the history of the English houses in 
the fifteenth century [being] a record of their struggle 
to shake off the yoke of the French mother house.” What 
she tells us in these essays serves to whet the appetite for 
more and to make one look forward with impatience to 
the fulfilment of her promise. 


EGERTON BECK. 











Art 5.—THE METAPHYSIC OF “TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA.” 


I 


HAT the essential quality of Trot/us and Cressida 

has not been appreciated by past critics is apparent. 
Here, as with Timon of Athens, another “ unpleasant” 
play, the misconception has been amazing. For, to a 
clear and unprejudiced analysis, Trotlus and Cressida 
reveals itself as, in point of purely metaphysical—as 
opposed to imaginative—thought, the most profound of 
all Shakespeare’s plays ; and, in point of construction and 
artistic balance, one of the most perfect works in our 
language. The reason for so long-lived a misunderstand- 
ing is twofold: first, a biassed and uncritical revulsion 
from certain elements in the play which appear to be crude 
and unpleasant—but which nevertheless ao an integral 
part in the completed pattern of character and thought 
and, second, an inability to find the central idea from 
which the play’s movement is pivoted and much of its 
speech and incident derives intense inner significance.* 
For Troilus and Cressida is a dramatic and poetic sym- 
bolism of a purely metaphysical problem: the dynamic 
opposition in the mind of two opposing faculties, intuition 
and intelligence, or faith and reason. The problems raised 
by this opposition are at root the problems of almost every 
scene in the play ; the characters are usually contestants 
for one or other of these ideas ; the incidents are illustra- 
tions of the same theme. 

As is usual in Shakespeare’s greater plays, the main 
theme develops in a framework of subsidiary incidents of 
the same nature, but of lesser interest. The play thus has 
a perfect unity of idea. In Lear, the play of Suffering, 
the intense mental agony of the protagonist rises above the 
similar child-inflicted misery of Gloucester ; in Hamla, 
the play of Bereavement and the Shadow of Death, the 

* I have discussed the effect of these obstructions to a true interpretative 


understanding of Shakespeare’s plays in ‘“‘ The Principles of Shakespeare 
Interpretation,” The Shakespeare Review, September, 1928. 
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pain and madness of the orphaned Hamlet is reflected in 
the lesser theme of the pain and madness of the orphaned 
Ophelia. In Troilus and Cressida the metaphysical 
problem of the main theme—the untrustworthiness and 
yet indisputable validity of Romantic sight—is reflected in 
subsidiary themes in which intuition is at variance with 
intelligence—in two important subsidiary scenes especially, 
where the problem is hotly contested by opposing cham- 
pions of rhetoric and reason. And elsewhere, throughout 
the play, the reasoning is acute and penetrating: many 
of the characters are skilled metaphysicians. Even the 
adherents of “intuition” can defend their position with 
the finest arguments of intellectual analysis. In this 
paper, as I must confine myself to the main themes alone, 
I will consider, first, two scenes of importance illustrating 
the intuition-intelligence opposition ; second, the Hate- 
theme of Thersites, in connection with the rest of the 
play to which it bears important relation ; and, finally, 
the main theme of the love of Troilus and Cressida. 


II 


In Act I, scene iti, the Greek generals discuss. the 
military situation. No scene in the play more clearly 
illustrates and more closely defines the peculiar philo- 
sophic quality here obtaining. Agamemnon chides the 
generals for their depression. The Greeks, he says, have 
had ill-luck ; their plans have not resulted in the looked- 
for success. But these are God’s trials. Not in human 
success but in human failure is the essential nobility of 
man made manifest. His point—which he urges not 
stoically but with warmth and feeling—seems to be that 
men should rejoice, not sorrow, at the storms of 
adversity : an admirable philosophy—but is its logical 
result likely to win the war? Next Nestor, expands the 
same idea. 

Now Agamemnon and Nestor have expressed quite 
clearly a truth which is to-day bafHing many minds; the 
purely mystic grandeur of tragedy. The view of tragedy as 
essentially a victory—which is at the root of our mystic 
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understanding of the Christian Cross—though its validity to 
our imaginations need not be questioned, is yet very difficult 
if we seek for a practical application : logically, it would 
seem to lead to chaos or paralysis of action. And here 
arises a curious problem: Is not this the reason for 
Ulysses’ seemingly irrelevant though highly interesting 
speech on order? Ulysses seems to answer, not Agamem- 
non’s words alone, but the whole tragic philosophy implied 
by them. The tragic view of existence, if carried to its 
conclusion, and symbolized in action, will lead to chaos, 
Order is essential. Again, Nestor counselled the nobility 
of passion, a Lear’s passion, tragic passion such as is the 
glory and vindication of Macbeth, Lear, Timon, Antony 
and Cleopatra. But Ulysses answers this too with : 


And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right ; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
(I, iii, 110-118.) 


A perfect statement of the case for the moral order as 
against the high mystic philosophy of tragedy and 
passion.* This is not to twist the natural meaning of a 
dramatic speech: my analysis has rather exposed an 
underlying coherence and harmony beneath a superficial 
incoherence and irrelevance. Nor is this a fault in the 
play. Troilus and Cressida is throughout a play of this 
very metaphysical cast of thought, and, to understand its 
nature aright, we must be ready, with its characters, to 
respond with sympathy to the lightest tones and shades of 
its philosophy. The process of the writing of this scene 

* That these issues should be raised in Troilus and Cressida supports my 
contention that the “ problem” plays—Hamilet, Troilus and Cressida, and 
Measure for Measure—reflect what Mr. Masefield has called in writing of 
Hamlet “a questioning of vision” : particularly the vision of tragedy. I have 
outlined my view of the Shakespeare progress as revealed in the plays from 


1599 to 1611 in * The Poet and Immortality,” The Shakespeare Review, Octo- 
ber, 1928 ; and again in Myth and Miracle (E. J. Burrow and Co.). 
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must have been somewhat as follows: the creating mind, 
having clearly outlined the philosophy of high tragedy, 
naturally dwells on the problems which it raises, and so 
continues to follow out its implications in the words of 
the next speaker, Ulysses, clothing that speech with what 
show of dramatic relevance it may. But what is intensely 
conceived in the imagination cannot in reality contain 
incompatibilities on the plane of the drama of actuality : 
we may easily make a synthesis, and say that Agamemnon 
has expressed a deep and sympathetic view of life which 
argues at the same time a certain inefficiency in practical 
affairs, the Greek King thus forming a close parallel to 
the Duke in Measure for Measure ;* and Ulysses answers 
his gentle and noble philosophy by suggesting that his 
actual conduct of the war lacks—as we might expect from 
the King’s speech—the co-ordinating and directing quality 
of regal discipline. So that my peculiar view of this very 
peculiar scene is not in reality out of touch with its 
dramatic nature, and is, in fact, a necessary and funda- 
mental commentary. For the crucial difficulty of this 
play is here at issue : intuition and faith accept the tragic 
philosophy, reason and intelligence reject it. Thus 
Ulysses, the exponent always of reason, attacks the argu- 
ments of Agamemnon and Nestor : and here reason seems, 
as we read, to be conclusive. 

The next scene I would notice is Act II, scene 11. 
The Trojans discuss the question of restoring Helen to 
the Greeks and so ending the war. WHector counsels 
such a course. Helen, he says, is not worth the terrific 
cost in Trojan lives. But Troilus—always the ardent 
exponent of absolute faith in immediate values, and the 
necessity of translating them into action—argues that the 
King’s honour is a thing “ infinite” in comparison with 
“reasons. This dialogue—and indeed the whole play— 
is an interesting antidote to the criticism that observes 
no original philosophic thought in Shakespeare : 

TROILUs : Fie, fie, my brother ! 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king 


So great as our dread father in a scale 


* See my article, “ ‘ Measure for Measure ' and the Gospels,” The London 
Quarterly Review, April, 1929. 
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Of common ounces? will you with counters sum 
The past proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle in a waist most fathomless 

With spans and inches so diminutive 

As fears and reasons ? fie, for godly shame ! 


(II, ii, 25-32.) 





To which Helenus answers : 


No marvel, though you bite so sharp at reasons, 
You are so empty of them, Should not our father : 
Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons, ! 
Because your speech hath none that tells him so ? : 
(II, ii, 33-36.) 
Troilus’ answer is withering. Reasons, he says, will 
always counsel cowardice : , 


. . . Nay, if we talk of reason, 
Let’s shut our gates and sleep ; manhood and honour 
Should have hare-hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
With this cramm’d reason : reason and respect 


Make livers pale and lustihood deject. 
(II, ii, 46-50.) 


From this point the conversation gets into really deep 
waters : 





Hecror: Brother, she is not worth what she doth cost 
The holding. 
Troitus: What is aught, but as ’tis valued ? 
Hecror: But value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ’tis precious of itselt 
As in the prizer: ’tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes that is attributive 
To what infectiously itself affects, 
Without some image of the affected merit. 
(II, ii, 51-60.) 





Hector takes his stand on the objectivity of Pure 
Value : subjective emotion by itself weighs nothing—t is 
sentimentalism, idolatry. The passion (“will”) which 
infects an object in imagination with those very qualities 
for which it worships it is clearly absurd: it must have at 
least some clear-cut and objective image or concept of the } 


quality which it adores. (The word “image” is chosen 
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for its clear suggestion of objectivity.) Now Troilus’ 
answer is of extreme importance. It is difficult. I can- 
not defend my paraphrase at length—but I have considered 
this speech carefully with relation to Shakespeare’s similar 
imagery and language elsewhere. The first pregnant eight 
lines are as follows : 


Troitus: I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will ; 
My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment: how may I avoid, 
Although my will distaste what it elected, 
The wife I chose ? there can be no evasion 


To blench from this and to stand firm by honour. 
(II, ii, 61-68.) 


Troilus’ answer outlines a metaphysic of “ symbolism,” 
a philosophy which seems to regard the “shapes” of 
materiality as “ bodies” infused into life by the vitality of 
the regarding mind : matter the symbol of spirit. First, 
we must see clearly that “will” stands for instinctive, 
unconscious passion (the most usual Shakespearean 
sense).* Troilus’ meaning then is: To-day I take a wife, 
and my choice of her is directed by the urging power of 
instinctive “ will,’”’ erotic desire ; this unconscious instinct 
having been kindled to self-expression by my senses, 
which serve as skilled pilots to navigate the dangerous 
waters between unconscious instinct and conscious judg- 
ment. That is, dormant desire in me has been awakened by 
my discovering a sensuous image or symbol of that desire, 
which image serves to bridge the gulf between conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness—between mind and soul. The 
suggestion is that the lover sees his own soul reflected in 
what he loves. He awakes to self-knowledge by seeing. 
His sensuous perception allows his nameless unconscious}! 
desire to reach fulfilment in self-consciousness, or “ judg-| 
ment.” In this speech we have a careful analysis of mt : 
intuition : and thence, perhaps, we may deduce a corre- | 


* Cp. Antony and Cleopatra, III, xiii, 3-4 ; and Othello, III, iii, 236. In these 
passages “ will” is contrasted with “reason” and “judgment.” The essential 
irrationality of the ‘“ will”-concept in many passages of Shakespeare is most 
important. 
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sponding though less vivid process of ordinary sensuous 
perception. 

Now, even though my paraphrase be questioned, it will 
be clear that the reasoning and analysis of this play goes 
deep : it will be clear that the mind of Shakespeare is 
here intensely engaged with purely metaphysical issues, 
So Troilus champions the cause of intuition, of immediate 
values. But he is not consistent. For, once having 
made a choice, he says, it must be a point of honour 
to keep to it. Yet, we might ask, if immediate values 
are everything, why not let one value succeed another? 
When the “will” does “distaste what it elected,” why 
not find a new sensuous image to satisfy it? To argue 
otherwise seems to call in the aid of the much despised 
“reason.” This is, indeed, at the root of Troilus’ love- 
tragedy. His nature must be loyal to the dictates of 
a romantic intuition: but the stream of events takes its 
logical course in hideous reversal of his faith. 

I have noticed these two scenes in order to point the 
peculiar nature of this play: its intellectual and meta- 
physical quality. In both scenes the argument may be 
said to concern some form of the intuition-intelligence 
opposition: the opposition from which is struck the spark 
of the central love-theme of Troilus. But before I pass 
to this, the central interest of the play, I would indicate the 
nature of the Thersites conception—with Timon, the 
purest embodiment of what I have elsewhere called the 
“‘ Fate-theme ” in Shakespeare ; that Hate-theme which ts 
fundamental to our understanding of such plays as Troilus 
and Timon, and which recurs in Caliban, given, like its 
opposite of Vision, Ariel, pure poetic form in the mystic 
symbolism of The Tempest. 

There is a mode of the spirit which precludes all vision : 
in which the glow of vitality and beauty is dulled from 
the things of earth, and the bright visages of nature are 
left wan sepulchres of death and decay. Coarse materiality 
uninfused by the vivid activity of spiritual apprehension 
is hideous. Such is the Thersites conception. It is pre- 
eminently the attitude of intellect—mechanical, piercing 
and penetrating intellect, “ keen, cruel, perceant, stinging ": 
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the intellect that makes Hamlet cry, “I loved you not” ; 
the intellect of Iago’s cynicism. The mechanism of pure 
intellect knows only that which lends itself to intellectual 
analysis : the material, or at most the physical. To the 
spiritual it is blind.* Hence Thersites’ railings against 
a stupid and an unclean world. To the foul all things 
are foul: to pure uninspired intellect all creative action 
and high endeavour is abysmal folly. To Thersites 
railing is thus the natural utterance, for the world, as he 
sees it, well enough merits his curse, and Thersites forms 
a necessary element in the pattern of this play and the 
mental history of Shakespeare’s work: how necessary, 
may be understood from a consideration of the recur- 
ring manifestations of the same theme in Hamlet, Lucio, 
lago, in the madness of Lear, in Timon and Caliban. 


II] 


And now to pass to the main theme. Troilus is shown 
to us as an ardent and faithful lover, faithful, as he more 
than once says, to “simplicity.” Cressida, on the other 
hand, is shallow, and indirect in her thinking and behaviour : 
though her love for Troilus is probably, while it lasts, as 
true a thing as her nature can compass. Now it is.notice- 
able that Troilus’ love is ever unrestful. When we first 
meet Troilus he is in agonies of unsatisfied aspiration— 
and he is aware that his love-aspiration is such that it 
probably cannot be satisfied. This is important. In the 
first scene he contemplates his love thus : 


Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl : 
Between our Ilium and where she resides, 


* I use the terms “intuition” and “ intelligence” for the purpose of my 
present analysis, in the rigid Bergsonian sense. But I hope that adherents to 
the cause of “ intelligence” may be at root in agreement with my remarks in 
this essay : only they would use different words for “ intellect”’ and “ intelli- 
gence.” Feste’s remarks on “ words” are apposite : ‘‘ Words are grown so 
false, I am loth to prove reason with them.” (Twelfth Night, II, i, 28). After 
all, intuition and intelligence are not separate faculties, like seeing and hearing : 
intuition may be based on intelligent reasoning, and the intellect may often be 
inspired by intuition. They are merely abstractions made by the mind trying 
to understand the varying results of its own activity. Probably better terms 
could be found and fitted to a more flexible system. 
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Let it be call’d the wild and wandering flood, 
Ourself the merchant, and this sailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 

(I, i, 101-107.) 


This is Shakespeare’s usual love-symbolism. The loved 
one 1s costly merchandise or a rich stone, across the sea,* 
The tempestuous waves of temporal conditions sever the 
lover from the impossible fruition of his love. On these 
waters of tragedy the frail bark of the individual mind 
must set its sails to the rough seas and the winds of time 
(cp. above, II, ii, 64-65). Troilus in love pauses to ask 
what exactly are the elements which make up this over- 
powering reality. They are three: (1) the lover, (11) the 
objective image of love to which he aspires, (111) the flux 
of chance and change in the temporal scheme which part 
the first two. This speech is an instance of purely meta- 
physical thought given the concrete forms of poetry : or, 
more truly, an instance of pure poetic thought which lends 
itself to a clear intellectual paraphrase. 

Next Troilus’ suit prospers : hence his vigorous defence 
of “Values” and heroic action noted above. The suc- 
cessful lover sees all life’s adventure in terms of romance, 
and is strong in the glistering armour of vision. But 
when the time comes for him to encounter Cressid his 
mind again recoils in dismay from the feared impossibility 
of actual fruition. 

Troitus: I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round. 

The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense: what will it be, 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice repured nectar ? death, I fear me, 
Swooning destruction, or some joy too fine, 
Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp in sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers : 
I fear it much ; and I do fear besides, 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys ; 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying. 

(III, ii, 19-30.) 


* Cp. Romeo and Juliet, 1, v, 48; UL, ii, 83-84; Othello, I, i, 83; The 
Merchant of Venice, 1, i, 171-2; Ul, vii, 44-48; Sonnet LXXXVI, 1-2; and 
Troilus and Cressida, I, ii, 69 and 81-83. Love, merchandise, and dangerous 
sea-journeys seem to be related in Shakespeare's imagination. 
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Troilus fears that love’s reality is a thing essentially 
beyond the capacity of the individual mind: that the 
mind must break in the attempt to compass it in all its 
infinity of delight. In love he aspires only to the 
_infinite—as he says in his dialogue with Cressid a little 


further on: 
. . . [his is the monstruosity in love, lady, that the will 


is infinite and the execution confined, that the desire is 
boundless and the act a slave to limit. 


(III, ii, 87-90.) 


The prose dialogue of the lovers’ first meeting is, indeed, 
throughout pregnant with meaning. And its studied, 
courteous manner is noteworthy. After the fiery imagina- 
tions of Troilus’ love-thoughts comes the impact of 
actuality—he meets Cressid in the flesh, and is embar- 
rassed. All he can say on first meeting her is : 


O Cressida, how often have I wished me thus ! 
(III, ii, 64.) 


—an exquisite touch of psychology. But they soon warm 
to more poetic ardour—yet even then Troilus is beset 
with anxiety: he is mever at ease, in all the course of 
his love. 

O that I thought it could be in a woman— 

As, if it can, I will presume in you— 

To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ; 

To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 

That doth renew swifter than blood decays ! 

Or that persuasion could but thus convince me, 

That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the match and weight 

Of such a winnow’d purity in love; 

How were I then uplifted ! but, alas! 

I am as true as truth’s simplicity 


And simpler than the infancy of truth, 
(III, ii, 165-177.) 
Such a desire is irrational : it is trying to make infinite a 
thing which is “a slave to limit.” The purely mystic 


apprehension of romantic love cannot be perfectly bodied 
into symbols of sex throughout a lifetime: yet this is 
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Troilus’ desire. The immediate experience is all-con- 
quering: but no finite symbols can contain it through 
the stretch of years—and if they could, it would be limited 
in time by death. And here we are at the core of this 
play’s philosophy. 

It is the arch-enemy, Time, that kills values. When 
we next meet the lovers, they have reached the physical 
fruition of love. It is early morning, and they part to 
the notes of the morning lark, like Romeo and Juliet. 
Rome was forced to leave Juliet by the laws of Verona: 
but, before ever Troilus and Cressida are forced to part, 
Troilus shows us that no physical act can sate his aspira- 
tion—and his complaint is levelled against Time, the 
destroyer of love-moments : 

Troitus: O Cressida! but that the busy day, 
Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
I would not from thee. 
CRESSIDA : Night hath been too brief. 
Troitus: Beshrew the witch ! with venomous wights she stays 
As tediously as hell, but flies the grasps of love 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 
(IV, ii, 8-15.) 


Notice how, with the last line, we are aware of the cold 
realism which succeeds the faery consciousness of love: 
notice, too, the time-thought—the thought of the swift 
passage of night—or, conversely, the swift passing of 
love’s enjoyment.* 

The creating mind of the poet seems to have been ob- 
sessed, in the writing of this play, by the concept of 
Time: it keeps recurring in one fom or another. 
But if Time is the destroyer, it is also that in which 
“shapes’’ and “forms” of actuality are born. Says 
Ulysses (I, 111, 312-313) : 

I have a young conception in my brain ; 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape, 


* The swiftness of intuitive thoughts in the mind and the swift passing of 
love’s enjoyment in the temporal scheme of causality and event, are intimately 
connected ; and they are both given continual expression in Shakespeare. 
See my letter in The Times Literary Supplement, January 17, 1929, where ! 
relate such references to Bergson’s “ duration,” 
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This is a usual Shakespearean phraseology : “ shapes” or 
“bodies” are given to things of the mind or spirit, 
“born” in “time.” * More “time” references occur in 
the play, but enough has been quoted to show the 
necessity of attention to the time-thinking, for it is 
inextricably twined with the central love-theme. Troilus, 
is throughout half conscious of the fact that his love is 
destined to disaster in the world of matter and flesh : it 1s 
a spiritual and delicate thing, incapable of continued ‘ 
expression and satisfaction among the rough chaotic 
symbols of actuality. Hence his reference to Pandarus 
—love’s medium—as “our doubtful hope, our convoy, 
and our bark.”” Hence, too, his analysis of love’s in- 
tuition, in which the “senses” are “the traded pilots 
twixt the dangerous shores of will and judgment.” 
The most fleeting of love’s glances has to put out on 
the waters of materiality and so of time—for time and 
materiality as normally understood must be considered 
as interfused and intrinsicate. Throughout this play, in 
compressed metaphor, in self-conscious and detailed 
analysis, and thence to dialogue and incident, we have 
a philosophy of love which regards it as essentially 
un-at-home in time and incapable of continued concrete 
embodiment in the difficult flux of events. The love- 
interest turns on this theme: the theme of immediate 
value, killed, or apparently killed, by Time; which 1s 
again the purest form of the intuition-intelligence opposi- 
tion, since intellect and the time-concept are _inter- 
dependent, and irrational or super-rational faith of some 
kind or another can alone open to the mind a conscious- 
ness beyond the temporal, knowledge of a timeless reality. 

Troilus has to part with Cressid: the course of events 
now leagues itself with Troilus’ metaphysical difficulties 
against his love-aspiration: or, to put it more crudely 
—from the view of a Pandarus—he at last has a real and 
honest reason for complaining against the difficulties and 
limitations of his love. Just before she leaves him 
féneas calls ; and Troilus says : 

* Cp. Hamlet, II, i, 129 ; IV, vii, 150-151; Antony and Cleopatra, II, ii, 9-10 ; 


III, vii, 8-12. Cp., too, the “formless ruin” of things set outside the present 
moment (IV, v, 167, above). 
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Hark ! you are call’d: some say the Genius so 
Cries “ Come” to him that instantly must die. 


(IV, iv, 52-53.) 


This is important. In one sense, Cressid does, at this 
moment, die for Troilus, as I shall show : but in another, 
we may say that it would have been well for her and 
Troilus if she had—then, like Antony and Cleopatra, 
whose loves are also tossed tempestuously on the seas of 
time, they might enjoy a transcendent immortality in 
the time-vanquishing experience of death-in-love. The 
greater love tragedy to come is, indeed, foreshadowed. 
The tragic answer to the problem of this play is already 
implicit ; and this is only one instance of many where the 
difficulties of what I have elsewhere called “the problem 
plays” are directly answered by the great tragedies that 
follow them. 

And then Troilus watches Cressid’s inconstancy. He 
literally doubts his senses—“ the attest of eyes and ears” 
(V, ti, 122). He tells Ulysses that it was not Cressida 
they have been watching. And then he breaks out 
passionately into a speech which tries in vain to resolve 
the hopeless dualism in his mind : 


Troitus: This she? No, this is Diomed’s Cressida ; 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she; 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimonies, 
If sanctimony be the gods’ delight, 
If there be rule in unity itself, 
This is not she. O madness of discourse, 
That cause sets up with and against itself ! 
Bi-fold authority ! where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without revolt: thzs is, and ts not, Cressid. 


(V, ii, 137-146.) 


“This is, and is not, Cressid.”” The moral, or the prob- 
lem, of this play. One has only to compare this speech 
with similar parts of O+hel/o to see the peculiarly analytic 
and intellectual cast of the play’s language. Othello may, 
and does, doubt Desdemona’s faithlessness : but to ques- 
tion her identity with herself in solemn earnest, would 
seem an absurdity to him. But it is exactly this ques- 
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tioning of Cressida’s identity with herself that we are 
concerned with here. Must Troilus deny his love-faith, 
and say like Hamlet, “I loved you not’? Or, if he is 
to stand by his faith in Cressid, must he deny the evi- 
dence of his eyes? He cannot love her faithless, yet he 
loves her—the Cressida of his imagination—still. Are 
there two Cressids? One of yesterday, one of to-day? 
That is, it seems, the nearest to a solution. “ Injurious 
Time,” “calumniator Time,” “ that old common arbitrator, 
Time,” has killed the former Cressid. Herein lies the 
tragedy of Troilus. He puts his faith in an immediately 
apprehended irrational—or super-rational—experience, and 
expects it to stand the test of time and reason. It does 
not do so. To Troilus, whose nature must keep faith 
with a supreme value, there is now no “rule in unity 
itself.” Cressid, with a butterfly temperament flitting 
from one faith to another, is consistent. She lives in- 
tuitively. Thersites, the creature of satire and cynicism, 
is consistent : 


. . « Lechery, lechery ; still, wars and lechery ; nothing 
else holds fashion: a burning devil take them ! 


(V, il, 195-197.) 


He lives intellectually. But Troilus, who would cham- 
pion to the uttermost throughout time with all his 
resources of reason and action his once plighted faith in a 
timeless experience, who would never “turn back the! 
silks upon the merchant” (II, ii, 69), is wrenched tor-\ 
turingly by the tug of two diverging principles. And if 
I have desecrated a pulsing human reality by such cold 
abstractions as “intuition”? and “intelligence,” I am 
sorry: but for the purposes of this essay, I would repeat 
that we may call those principles by these purely philo- 
sophic terms. For the extreme intellectual and meta- 
physical cast of the language throughout the play justifies, 
and even demands, a philosophical rather than a purely 
imaginative analysis. 

I feel, too, that this play has much to teach the critic who 
thinks he has silenced every honest attempt at grappling 
with the essential reality of Shakespeare’s work by such 

Vol. 185 R 
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irrelevancies as the statement that “the plays were meant 
to be acted.” One might as well impugn all science 
and philosophy with the objection that the universe was 
meant to be lived in, not analyzed. For the organic 
form of a great work of art coheres and exists with an 
ever-vital pulse imparted from the primal activity of the 
originating mind. It lives. And it is as fit a subject 
for intensive intellectual analysis as the organism of a 


flower. 
G. WILSON KNIGHT, 

















Arr. 6—THE MERRY JESTS OF THE 
WIDOW EDYTH 


T. AUGUSTINE, in those Confessions of his that are 
~ at once so racy and so profound, says that in his youth 
he did love to have his ears tickled by lying fables that 
they might itch the more. In the household of Sir Thomas 
More St. Augustine’s works were being diligently studied 
about the year 1525, for the head of the house was busy 
writing against the growing sect of the Lutherans. Per- 
haps it was a chance peep into St. Augustine early one 
morning that made Walter Smythe, Sir Thomas’s servant, 
think that he too would like to write a book which would 
help ears all over Christendom to itch the more. No need 
for Walter Smythe to be equipped with the imaginative 
gifts needed to write the Utopia, or the religious or con- 
troversial treatises of his master. A plot—and plots are 
proverbially the stumbling-block to otherwise fluent begin- 
ners in authorship—was provided by a merciful Heaven, 
and the widow Edyth arrived at the More household. All 
that Walter Smythe had to do was to write down the story 
of the widow in simple verse. He did it, and lived to be 
reissued by Carew Hazlitt, grandson of the great Hazlitt, 
in 1864 among the Jest books that Shakespeare may have 
used. Only three copies are known of the first edition of his 
work, published in 1 §25, “at the signe of the Mere Mayde 
at Poltis Gate next to Cheapeside by J. Rastell.” In 1573 
the book reached a second edition, and was reprinted in 
Flete Lane by Richard Johnes; of this second edition, only 
two copies are known. If Shakespeare did use the book, 
he was certainly the first man except Walter—who gained 
a triumphant sense of authorship—to gain anything out 
of the widow. For the widow, though she lacked the 
advantages of higher education and was not College-bred, 
was very well able to hold her own in the world. In the 
place of a scholarship to Oxford, she went out from her 
parents’ home with no other treasure than their good 
advice. But it was not only good advice; what is much 
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rarer, it was acted upon. She had a good father, a yeoman 
of the City of Exeter— 


Broad he was from pine to pine 
And red in the face when he drank wine; 
Black was his hair and hooked his nose, 

And now and then had the laugh and the pose. 
A sickness rained upon him aye 

Which troubled him both night and daye. | 


With these advantages it speaks much for his talent that 


He did espouse within that countrye 
In processe of yeares wives three, 
Each after other in mirth and game, 
Women of great substance and fame. 


The last of the three was Edyth’s mother, and she it was 
who gave Edyth the good advice: 


And vertously, as I have heard say, 

She brought up her daughter night and day, 
Charging her upon her blessing 

That she ne should muddle with anything 
That sowned unto good husbandry, 

But aye study to forge and lye... . 


The child obeying her mother deare 

Assured to her, as you shall heare. 

“* Mother,”’ she saide, ‘‘ I am your daughter; 
I will endeavour myself thereafter. 

My study shall be how I may conclude 

In things the people to delude.”’ 


And with her mother’s parting admonition— 


** Daughter, make merry while you may, 


For the world will not last alway ’’— 


Edyth set out to despoil the world. 

A man named Thomas Ellys proposed to her, and this 
man she “wedded for a year or two, then left him and 
away did go.” 

Then begins her career of deception. It is divided into 
twelve merry jests. Some are merrier than others, but in 
all of them the principle is the same. Going from one rich 
house to another, she boasts of great possessions in another 
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part of the country, and men make up to her for her wealth. 
The first merry jest we have seen to consist in abandoning 
her husband. In the second she makes a poor man remove 
all the thatch from his house, promising to cover it with 
lead. Only when he had pulled off all the thatch does it 
come out that the lead is imaginary. 

In this poor man’s house she met a barber; like most 
barbers, inclined to conversation, but, we may hope, unlike 
most barbers in his digestive troubles. However, he had 
a remedy for his indigestion : 


I drink a little lampe oyle and cast up my gorge, 
And then forthwith I am hole as a trout. 


Perhaps with a vision of a wealthy and assured future 
with unlimited “ lampe oyle,” the barber made up to the 
widow and stood her another pot of beer. Such courting 
proved irresistible, and she married him and became Mrs. 
Thomas Barber. The end is hurried over. 


But when he by long communication 
Knew her falsehood and dissimulation, 
And after he perceived he was beguiled, 
In all the haste his wife he exiled, 
Rating her with terms something rude, 
And here of him I will conclude. 


The third jest proved more plainly profitable. She 
went to a village, Hormynger, two miles from Bury St. 
Edmunds, and lived “full jocund and merry” for six 
weeks, and borrowed money until she was discovered and 
got a week in jail. On release she went to Brandonfery 
and borrowed thirteen shillings on the strength of her 
possessions. When pressed for payment she offered a can 
of good ale instead, and was put in jail again at Bury 
St. Edmunds, not being released for six months, when the 
Lord Abbot, being “ remembered of his charitie,” let her 
out. Once out, she stayed for a while 

In a house of my Lord of Oxenforde. 

Next, at Stratford-at-the-Bow, famous for its French 
accent, she got the Master Gye to lend her four marks. 
She said her goods were at Barking, and he said he and 
his sister would ride there with her. At Barking Gye 
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became suspicious, and realizing he would never see his 
marks again, and being determined to get something, 
snatched off her kirtle and her gown, 


And in her peticote to the ‘Towne 
He sent her forth, Mahound her save, 
For his marks no more could he have. 


After these reverses she thought it time to begin on the 


‘To Barking then she took her fate 

And lodged she was at the Abbey gate 

For a day or two, till she could provide 
A gowne: and then would no longer hide 
In that quarter: she thought it not best, 
She deemed her profit there did not rest, 
Namely so near the nunne’s nose. 


She thought priests would be easier game than nuns, 
and found a learned divine. The divine was full of com- 
plaints about the state of the Church. There were many 
priests, he said, with six benefices and yet not content. 
He would be well content with four, for a time, till others 


He cheered the widow Edyth. 
Be of good cheer, 


Despayre not, whatever the matter bee; 
I shall go between the Fiend and thee 
And eke discharge thee agayne our Heaven King 
If that you will do after my teaching. 


* * ~ > * 


She kneeled then a down on her knees devoutly 
And tolde her confessor many a great lye, 
And of the treasures that she had in store; 
And when that she could tell no more, 
Master Doctor bad she sholde be merry. 

He sayd Ego absolvo te 


Forte sic, forte non. 


They left the church together, and she promised him a 
gown of scarlet, a hood, and a set of goblets, and many 
other gifts, if he would accompany her shopping through 
the city and lay out money as required. The rest is short 
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to tell. He spent five nobles on her, and she stole away 
by night. 

The next victims were two pilgrims on their way to 
Canterbury, John Tank and Anne, his wife. Edyth, if 
so we may call her now, pretended she was going to drown 


herself : 


Both they came running in great haste 
‘Toward this widow full sore agast, 
Lest that she, ere they come near, 
Wolde spill herself. 


Of course, she had to tell them what the trouble was that 
had driven her to this extremity, and she confided that 
she had been defrauded by a nameless knight, and was 
now worth scarcely £ 300 beside a little land and plate; 
allat Kingston. She had finished with the world and was 
resolved to enter religion, and her new-found friends were 
welcome to her property if they would see justice done. 

The friends spent a lot on her, but they also enquired 
at Kingston, and Edyth was put out of the house one 
night, once again minus gown and kirtle. 

She replaced these essentials by deceiving a draper—it 1s 
her sixth jest. 

Her next victim was a serving-man whose proposal of 
marriage she accepted and whose money she spent before 
he discovered that her possessions at Sevenoaks were 
imaginary. Perhaps this success made her think serving- 
men paid, for she repeated her stratagem—and, it must be 
confessed, she was more remarkable for perseverance than 
originality—on a servant of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester. But Bishop Fisher was a prudent man. 
When his servant said he was going to marry a rich widow 
and perhaps be made a knight, the Bishop insisted on 
proof, and asked her to dinner to go more deeply into the 
matter. She did not turn up for the ordeal and “ walked 
to my Lord of Arundell.” 

The Earl proved more gullible. Her little girl, she 
said, was a great heiress who needed protecting, if the Earl 
would protect her. Could she fetch her daughter? The 


Earl told off five men-servants and a maid to wait on her 
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and accompany her home. On the journey all the men 
tried to make a good impression on her: one lifted his 
horse off the ground to show what a fine fellow he was, 
But Edyth was thinking how to get away without reveal. 
ing that she had no destination. Suddenly she pointed 
to a house and said that it had belonged to her husband, 
and she was engaged in a lawsuit over it and was looking 
for a defender. One of the serving-men slipped away to 
make enquiry, and learnt at the house 

‘That she was false and a naughty queane, 

In all England not worth a beane. 
The serving-men on hearing this behaved very unchival- 
rously. They all dismounted and stripped her of her 
array and told her to walk. She got another dress and 
hastened to Croydon, swindled a poor cook out of five 
shillings in groats, and went on to Chelsea. 

At Chelsea was her arrival 

Where she had best cheare of all 

In the house of Sir ‘Thomas More. 
Here she met the author of her saga. He writes with 
extra feeling how she recounted her fine possessions : 

At Eltham she said that she did dwell, 

And of her substance there she gan to tell : 

‘Two wolsted lomes she had, by her fay, 

And two mills that went night and day, 

A Beere brewhouse in which every week once 

‘Twenty quarters were brewed all at once; 

Four plowes she kept, the earth to cultive, 

And fifteen great knaves to help her thrive; 

Seven women servants the wool to spin and carde 

And to milk the kyne abroade in the yarde. 
So that the young men-servants in the place all wooed 
her eagerly. One was IT. Croxton, “servant to Master 
Alengton”; one, Thomas Arthur, servant to William 
Roper, husband to Margaret More and son-in-law to Sir 
Thomas More. Croxton stood behind her chair and 
waited on her night and day. William and Margaret 
Roper both thought this would be a very good match for 
Arthur, and exerted themselves. 


His owne master and mistress also 
With other beside, I cannot tell who, 
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That laboured for him incessantly, 

And his owne self I tell you truly 

Was not negligent; he lost no time, 

But gave attendance from morning to prime, 
And the afternoon with part of the night 

In her chamber the candels did light 

And timbred her fyres in the chymney. 

‘* And can ye finde in your hart, ” he wolde say, 
** "To love me, swetehart, best of all.”’ 


Edyth used to put him off when he grew tender like this 
with requests for more Malmsey wine. But she talked to 
him most and he first of her suitors grew suspicious. But 
he kept his knowledge to himself lest he should be laughed 
at, and Croxton was the sufferer, 

The widow learnt that a nun was to be professed at 
Holywell, 

And to offer with her she was disposed, 
Desiring the young nun with her sisters all 
To pray for her to the Hie God immortall 
That it shall please him of his abundant grace 
In the end of this world, that away from his face 
She ne should be separate in any wise. 
To Holywell she walked, and once or twyse 
She drank, or she came there; for ye way was long. 
The nuns in ye guyse had begon theur song 
In the Hye Masse; and bels gyn to ryng, 
When the widow approached to make her offering. 
After the Gospel her purse she take in hand, 
And searched therein; but nothin she fand 
—a process well known to later generations under the name 
of fumbling. 

In short, she asked Thomas Croxton to lend her some, 
or else change her a noble; she had heaps of money at 
home. Croxton paid. Then she wandered in the cloister, 
and her third lover—the author, Walter Smythe—thought 
to himself, “‘ Now is my chance.” Losing little time, 

He took her in his arms and kissed her well, 
Vowing he could not hide his love any longer. 

She held out hopes that she liked him best. But when 
they got back to Chelsea— 

But then the world was changed; all was cum to light: 
Her substance was known and herself also. 
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She was not worth the sleeve lace of a gown, and vengeance 
was taken. 


Her potage and her ale were well poudered 
With a holsome influence, that surgeons call 
Pouder Sinipari, 


It took away her appetite and made her unable to eat, and 
caused her to go hot and cold all over. 
She was greatly mistempered, and far out of frame, 


All that sate at supper had good game 
Her to beholde, and they laughed all aboute. 


She was kept at table, though she begged to be allowed 
to get out into the air, until Lady More 


gan to have pity in her hart, 
And for woman’s honestie, bad that she should ryse. 


Nor was her punishment considered enough, for it was 
followed by three weeks in jail, wearing chains. 

With a spirit that commands admiration, she was no 
sooner free than she walked to Westminster and tempted 
fortune again in the house of Cardinal Wolsey. 


Heaven King, quod she, full of grace, 

Why remembered I not my Lord Legat’s place? 
By God, I must have there yet some good cheere. 
Alone will I go without any feare; 

And first into the porter’s lodge full right, 

And there demand for such a knight 

That I know well is not there now. 

I shall report in what manner and how, 

My landes be kept from me by strength; 

Such a tale I will tell at length. 


Wolsey’s servants responded as easily as More’s had 
done, and at once invited her into the town to drink wine. 


She did herself well. 


The time they pass merrily til ten of the clock, 
Yea, and I shall not lye, til after the first cok. 


By next morning she was gone. She hurried to an inn— 
the Three Cups in Holborn—and pretended she was being 
pursued by four armed men, because of her great sub- 
stance at St. Albans, an inn at Cross Keys, and the Lion 
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at Barnet. The inn-keeper fitted her out to visit her 
property, and she borrowed a quantity of clothes from his 
wife. When they got near Barnet she began to explain 
that it would be a mistake to go that day, and much wiser 
and safer to creep round a back way unobserved towards 
nightfall. Her tenants were refusing their rent and duties, 
and must be surprised, or they would be violent, and would 
hide their substance. She sent the company to fetch her 
chests of money and other goods from the Cross Keys, 
but when they reached St. Albans they found that the 
landlord of the inn, Thomas Edwards, recognized the story 
at once, and told them that they were not the first she had 
sent saying he was her servant. They returned angrily to 
the widow and upbraided her: 


** Not a poor house 


Thou art not able to foster in all the towne.’’ 


She said she would go herself on the next day. They 
urged the inn-keeper to keep watch lest she should slip 
out by night. After her companions had gone to bed, 
Edyth took the inn-keeper into her confidence and explained 
that one of the men was determined to marry her. She 
did not love him, and was seeking a way to escape. For 
a small consideration, three groats—and it is a marvel that 
she had so much on her—the inn-keeper looked the other 
way while she disappeared. 

At three of the clock in the dark morning 

Away she yed before the dawning, 


And where she become then that tyde, 
I cannot tell you, in all this worlde so wyde. 


But when the men “were uprisen and had kempt their 
haire,” there was no trace of her, and the author ends his 
epic on a charitable note: 


And of these poses I make an ende, 
God save the wydow wheresoere she wende. 


So she passes from history. It is to be hoped that she 
would have found consolation had she known that over 


four hundred years afterwards people would still be talking 
of her. 


DOUGLAS WOODRUFF. 





Art. 7.—TOBIAS AND ACHIKAR 


HERE is no need to recount the vivid, moving story 

which takes its place in the Catholic Canon of Sacred 
Scriptures as The Book of Tobias; it will suffice for our 
present purpose to recall the few details in the book that 
provide us with a chronological background for its events, 
Tobit, with his tribe, Nephthali, was led into captivity by 
Enemessar, i.e. Shalmaneser IV of Assyria (727-722 B.c.). 
In the persecution of the Assyrian Jews which broke out 
under Sennacherib (705-681), successor of Sargon, Tobit 
made it his business to secure for the victims decent burial. 
For this he had to flee from Nineveh, but his pardon 
and leave to return were obtained under Sarchedonus 
(Esarhaddon, 681-668). It was then that occurred the 
mishap that cost him his sight. Whence it is clear that 
the events recorded in the book are to be placed at the 
beginning of the seventh century B.c. 

As a reading of the Vulgate will show, the Book of 
Tobias is replete with those simple touches and circum- 
stantial details that speak to a straightforward narrative of 
real events, and, apparently, remove it from the sphere of 
the fiction-writer’s conscious art. Yet despite its apparent 
truthfulness, the great majority of critics outside the 
Church, if not all, regard the tale as fiction more or less, 
and the book as an apocryphon. True, it was not received 
into the Jewish canon, at least in Palestine; nevertheless 
there is evidence to show that it was held in respect as 
a Holy Book by the Jews, especially in the Diaspora. 
Into the reasons for its non-acceptance by the Palestinian 
Jews we need not enter, but they had little to do with its 
authentic or historical character.* The fact that Tobias 
has a place in the Catholic Canon of Scripture does not, 
of course, necessarily imply that it is historical. Hence 
Jahn held that it is nothing more than a poetic or didactic 
story;t Vetter that the book had an historical nucleus 


* The Vulgate calls both father and son “ Tobias ” ; the Greek texts call the 
son “ Tobias,” and the father ‘‘ Tobit” or “ Tobeit ” or “ Tobeith.” For clear- 
ness the father is referred to as “ Tobit” in what follows. i 

¢t Simon, Scripture Manual ; Cornely-Merk, Compendium Introductionts im 
S. Script. Libros, Paris, 1927, pp. 417 sqq.; Hopfl, Introductio in Sacr. Script, 
1925, Pp. 123 Sqq. 
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poetically adorned for didactic purposes;* Scholz, that it 
is a prophecy in the form of an allegory which he works 
out in full detail; a book in fine whose teaching is indeed 
inspired and unerring, but which has little or no connection 
with historical truth. The doctrine of Inspiration as such 
does not preclude this view. It is, in the abstract, possible 
that a work of fiction might be inspired by Almighty God. 
So much is clear from the teaching of the Biblical Com- 
mission, which, however, forbids us to regard any canonical 
work in this light unless there are very strong reasons for 
so doing. 

Objections to the traditional belief have been raised on 
many counts. Up and down in the literature dealing with the 
subject we are told that in the Book of Tobias the historical 
data are found to be confused when checked from other 
sources; that the topography is all wrong; that the miracles 
and the element of quasi-miraculous coincidence (e.g., 
Sarah being mocked by the maid-servant on the very day 
that Anna reproached Tobit) cannot be accepted; that the 
angel is a fiction, and, like the demonology of the book, 
borrowed from Persian sources. By non-Catholic writers 
the greatest variety of dates has been given for the com- 
position, from the end of the Persian period—about 
350 B.c. (Ewald, Westcott)—down to a.p. 226 (Kohut).T 
These theories may be built on different interpretations 
of the purpose of Tobias and its affinities with other late 
Biblical works. Thus a critic who holds that the chief 
lesson of the book is the duty of providing the dead with 
decent burial will look around for a time or country in 
which the Jews were prevented from doing this. Result, 
Persia in the time of Ardeshir I (first half of the third 
century a.D.), or Palestine under Hadrian after Bar- 
Kochba’s revolt.§ But this insistence on burial found in 
Tobias need take us neither as far as Persia nor as late as 
the Christian era. The book deals with events in and 
around Nineveh, and we find, in fact, among the Assyrians 
the greatest importance attached to proper burial, and that, 


* Vetter in Theologische Quartalschrift, 1904, pp. 533, 539- 
t A. Scholz, Commentar zum Buche Tobias, pp. 2 sqq. 

t St. G. Stock in Encycl. Britannica s.v, ‘* Tobit.” 

§ Neubauer, Book of Tobit, 1878, p. xvii. 
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further, to prevent its being accorded to their enemies, 
they were prepared even to disinter their corpses. Whence 
the unburied bodies of Jews in Sennacherib’s persecution 
and Tobit’s secret labours.* 

None of the historical or geographical difficulties appear 
to be fundamental. But one line along which the historicity 
of the book is attacked merits serious consideration. It is 
argued, for instance, that Tobias was written in. Egypt 
because it bears some resemblance to the story sometimes 
known as the T'ractate of Khons, or Khonsu, discovered on 
a stela in the Temple of Khonsu at Thebes.t In this tale 
the god Khonsu despatches his “ double,” Khonsu of Good 
Counsel, to drive out of the daughter of the king of 
Bakhtan an evil spirit that is molesting her. The 
“double” accomplishes his task and returns to Egypt. 
Maspero holds that this story was a fabrication of the 
priests of Khonsu, and conjectures that it may date from 
the middle period of the Ethiopic invasions of Egypt; but 
he mentions and does not reject the opinion of Erman 
that it belongs to Ptolemaic times.{ In any case, its slight 
resemblance to the Book of Tobias does not warrant our 
supposing anything more than a coincidence, or, at the 
most, that the borrowing, if borrowing there was, is more 
likely to have been by Egypt from Assyria than the 
opposite, as we shall see later. 

This suggestion of Dr. Oesterley’s is but one manifesta- 
tion of a theory which holds that, granted or not the book 
is inspired, its author has done no more than impress into 
his service stories found in many forms in the folk-lore of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, using them as a vehicle to convey 
his moral teaching. The folk-lore themes employed are, 
it has been ably contended by M. Emmanuel Cosquin, 
those known as the Story of the Grateful Dead and the 
Story of Achikar.§ Of the Story of the Grateful Dead 
the essential and, as it would seem, most ancient elements 
are as follow: A young man plentifully endowed with 
riches comes across an unburied corpse. He sees to its 


* Vetter, op. cit., p. 525. 

t W. O. E, Oesterley, Books of the Apocrypha, 1914, pp. 357, 367. 
+ Maspero, Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, pp. xxvii, 172. 

§ E. Cosquin in Revue Biblique, 1899, p. 50. 
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burial. Soon after misfortune overtakes him and robs 
him of all his possessions. In this plight he is accosted 
by a stranger, who offers to become his servant on con- 
dition that he receives as his share half of whatever fortune 
may bring his master. he young man agrees, and the 
two fare forth in search of fortune. They come to the 
court of a king whose daughter is afflicted by an evil spirit 
that had destroyed several men to whom she had been 
given in marriage. This spirit seemingly took the form 
of a serpent issuing from the bride’s mouth. The hero, 
notwithstanding this deadly peril, is advised by his com- 
panion to make petition for the hand of the princess from 
the king. They are married, and in the nuptial chamber 
after the wedding the serpent is seen coming out of the 
bride’s mouth. The servant kills it, and then, in the 
terms of the original pact, demands half of the young 
woman as his reward. The husband with anguish in his 
heart consents. The servant cuts the princess in halves 
and reveals a nest of little serpents. These he removes, 
then rejoins the halves and restores to her husband the 
princess now delivered from her evil fate. The servant 
thereupon reveals himself as the grateful spirit of the man 
whose dead body the hero had buried. 

A tale of this kind is found in India and among the 
Serbians, Armenians, and gypsies; in Russia also, and in 
Norway. The versions differ in many ways. In the 
gypsy, Serbian, and Armenian forms the cutting in two 
is dispensed with. In the Russian version we have a 
dragon instead of the snakes, and the dragon gives way 
again to a demon elsewhere, as in the Indian tale fixed in 
writing by Somadeva of Kashmir in the twelfth century 
A.D., and in Norway where the princess is possessed by a 
troll, who plots with her the best means of getting rid of 
unwelcome suitors. A group of versions from the Middle 
Ages show a further development, according to M. 
Cosquin, in which the strange and fantastic gives way to 
the romantic, and we have simply a damsel freed from 
duress by a knight. In England, finally, in the eighteenth 
wa the story turns up as our friend Jack the Giant 

iller. 
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The resemblance of the evil spirit form of this tale ygand 
Tobias is obvious, and on the theory that the major themgAch 
of the latter is the duty of burying the dead, there mighffrela 
be something in the assertion that it is merely an ancien cure 
form of the Grateful Dead story. Or even if other mona d 
lessons are regarded as figuring more prominently updiff 
Tobias, it may be argued that the author did no more thug‘ 
adapt to his purpose a folk-tale of whose origin he kney 
nothing. With what right folk-lore specialists make ay 
assertion about the story of the Grateful Dead further tha 
that it is very ancient, or say that it is not based on fag 
of some kind, or that the Book of Tobias marks only if Na 
stage in its development, we may see later. The antiquity Es 
of the legend is undoubted, and Cicero, it is claimed} shi 
mentions what is one of its forms. In the De Divination} an 
(1, 27) he has a story of the poet Simonides (sec. VI-V,f acc 
B.c.), telling how he received benefits from a departed} int 
spirit whose corpse he had interred. However, beyond} co 
the idea of gratitude it is hard to see what Cicero's} wi 
anecdote has in common with the popular theme outlined} re: 
above. The most ancient defined date that can be given} A 
to the latter remains that of Somadeva’s version in the} T! 
twelfth century of our era. vi 

But there is another link with the folk-lore of the nations} bi 
in Tobias. In the Vulgate, xi, 20, we are told, without} ki 
apparent rhyme or reason, that Achior and Nadab, Tobit’s| th 
cousins, came and took part in the festivities held to} to 
celebrate Tobias’ return. The Vulgate does not mention| is 
them again, and we might be left wondering why they are | re 
dragged into a narrative in which they play no other part.| E 
But the Greek texts of the Septuagint tell us more and, w 
agree substantially in their supplementing of the Vulgate. b 
Thus in the Vatican and Sinaitic Codices at i, 21, Tobit a 
says that King Sarchedonus of Assyria had placed b 
“ Achiacharus, the son of Anael, my brother, over all the | 
tribute,” and we learn that Achiacharus was able to procure 
Tobit’s pardon and leave to return after the assassination | « 
of Sennacherib. At ii, 10, Tobit warns his son to take 
heed from the case of Achiacharus and Adam or Anam, | b 

citing the latter as a supreme example of filial ingratitude 
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‘ale yand his fate as a warning. We gather, therefore, that the 
themfAchior of the Vulgate was probably a Jew, since he was a 
migi[relative of Tobit, and that between the time of Tobit’s 
nciey— cure and the end of the story he had spent some time in 
moniga dungeon, and that Nadab had died. The Greek texts 
ly inf differ somewhat in their rendering of the names.* 

: thaf We know a great deal of this Achior from another 
kneyf source, a tale widely current as the Story of Achikar. 
> anf This tells, to give a brief résumé of its contents, that 
that Achikar was vizier or keeper of the signet to Sennacherib 
fat and his successor Esarhaddon. He adopted his nephew 
lyf Nadan as son and heir, and, in his old age, persuaded 
Juity} Esarhaddon to accept Nadan as his successor in the keeper- 
med ship. The adopted son proved a sore burden to his father, 
ion} and, when Achikar endeavoured to correct his evil ways, 
I-V,f accused him of treason to the king. Achikar, stricken 
rtedf into amazed silence at this thanklessness and malice, was 
ond condemned to death; but the officer Nabusemakh, charged 
ros} with his execution, happened to be one whom he had 
ned} rescued from a like fate in former days, and he now saved 
ven} Achikar’s life by having a slave beheaded in his stead. 
the} The Pharaoh of Egypt, hearing of the death of the wise 
vizier, took advantage of it to challenge Esarhaddon to 
ons} build him a place between heaven and earth. Ifthe Assyrian 
out} king succeeded in doing this, Pharaoh would yield him 
it’s} three years’ tribute; if he failed, he would have to send 
to} to Egypt tribute to the same extent. Nadan, now vizier, 
on| is helpless in this situation. Whereupon Nabusemakh 
e| reveals the fact that Achikar is alive and in hiding. 
rt.| Esarhaddon, greatly rejoiced, sends him to Egypt to deal 
nd with Pharaoh. On his arrival there, Achikar trains two 
. boys to mount into the air on the backs of tethered eagles, 
it and, when they had reached a certain height, to shout for 
4 bricks and mortar wherewith to build. When Achikar is 








“e | : * Codex Sinaiticus has ’Axé:xapos (three times),’ Ayecxdpos (twice), Axeudxapos, 

| Ayexdp, ’"Axlxapos.’ Axidxapos (once each). Codex Vaticanus has ‘Axidxapos 
N | consistently, except for one curious substitution of Mavaco js (xiv, 15). The Old 
e | Latin has Achicarus, and the Vulgate Achior, presumably after an Aramaic 
version. For Nadab, the other conso brinus of the Vulgate, Codex Vaticanus 
|} has Nasbas, and, in conjunction with Manasses, Adam. Codex Sinaiticus 
e has Nadab and Nabad ; the Old Latin has Nabal and Nabad. 
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summoned before Pharaoh to give his solution of the 
problem, he brings the boys and their eagles into play, 
and the Egyptian king, unable to convey to them the 
building material for which they clamoured from the sky, 
has to acknowledge the folly of his challenge. 

Such, very briefly, is the story of Achikar. It contains 
also a long series of philosophic maxims given by Achikar 
to his adopted son by way of instruction, a number of 
riddles solved by him for Pharaoh, and, lastly, the string 
of reproaches he addressed to Nadan when the latter had 
been disgraced and cast into a dungeon where, after having 
had to listen daily to Achikar’s reflections on filial ingrati- 
tude, we are told that “ he swelled up like a bag and died.”* 
Achikar’s maxims, many of them, are reminiscent of Sacred 
. Scripture; others embody the fine essence of worldly 
wisdom and experience, such as, “My son, honour thy 
father, for he bequeaths thee all his wealth,” ‘ My son, it 
is better to listen to a wise man when he is drunk than to 
a noodle when he is sober,” “ My son, sweeten thy tongue 
and make savoury the opening of thy mouth, because the 
tail of the dog gives him bread and his mouth gets him 
blows,” and many others of the kind. 

The name Achikar (or Ahigar) itself is pure Semitic and 
can be rendered into Hebrew components. Also it is very 
ancient, a form of it, Achu-waqar, having been found on a 
Babylonian tablet of the reign of Apel Sin (circa 2100 B.c.). 
The story, like that of the Grateful Dead, exists in many 
versions, including several in Tibetan, and we find Achikar’s 
adventures reproduced in those A‘sop is fabled to have 
undergone at the courts of Lykeros of Babylon and 
Nectanebo of Egypt. Why the adventures should be 
transferred to A©sop does not concern us, beyond the fact 
that while A‘sop is known to have lived in the sixth 
century B.c., the earliest evidence for his connection 
with these episodes is to be found in the fabulous “ Life” 
prefixed by the Greek monk Maximus Planudes to his 
collection of A°sop’s Fables in the fourteenth century A.D. 

Was Achikar a real person? One set of evidence goes 


* Oesterley, of. cit., pp. 350 sqgg.; Harris-Conybeare-Lewis, The Story of 
Ahikar, 2nd edit., 1913. 
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to show that at least he was an Eastern philosopher known 
to the Greeks. Clement of Alexandria in the Stromata 
(I, xv) says that Democritus (fifth century B.c.) had made 
a study of Babylonian ethics and had incorporated in his 
writings sayings inscribed on the “pillar” of Achikar 
(rnv "Axukdpov otyAnv), and, according to Dr. Rendel 
Harris, an Ethiopic Book of the Wise Philosophers has 
fifty sayings which we know as Achikar’s ascribed to 
Democrates, no doubt the same person as Democritus. 
The only definite evidence of Achikar’s priority to 
Democritus to be found here is, it may be urged, an 
on dit of Clement, and it may objected that he is led to 
quote unreliable hearsay merely to support a pet thesis of 
his, the debt owed, namely, by Greece to the East for her 
art and philosophy. To which it may be answered that 
this indebtedness both in art and thought cannot be denied, 
and that its existence makes the truth of Clement’s story 
likely.* And the objection can hardly be urged in face 
of Strabo’s mention of Achikar as a wise man of the 
“Bosporanoi,” which there are grounds for thinking is a 
corruption of “ Borsippenoi,” Borsippa being near Babylon 
and “ Borsipennoi” being equivalent in Strabo to “ Chal- 
deans” or wise men of Assyria;t and Diogenes Laertius’ 
mention of an “Axiydpos as one of the writings of 
Theophrastus. 

We may glance at the theories proposed for the origin 
of the Achikar story. That it is completely unhistorical 
is, or was, acommon view. Weare told by one critic that 
it was written to amplify and explain the references in 
Tobias, and, in fact, theories generally seem to oscillate 
between this view and the view that the author of Tobias, 
a work of fiction, made use of the well-known legendary 
character Achikar to enhance the authority of his own 
work.t Two critics at least, Reinach and Smend, have 
gone so far as to suggest that the Achikar references in 
Tobias are nothing but later interpolations. Dr. Harris 
in his first edition placed the Story of Achikar at not later 


iv Cf. Revue Biblique, 1900, p. 477, referring to P. Condamin in Revue pratique 
@'Apologétique, March, 1909. 

t Vetter in Theol. Quartalschr., 1905, p. 542. 
} Harris, of. cit., p. xviii. 
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than 100 B.c., and “perhaps as early as 150 B.c.”—an 
Opinion modified later. On no account would the critics 
grant that the Story of Achikar as it exists to-day could 
possibly go back to the time when the central figure was 
supposed to flourish—namely, the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c. It must, we were told, have been composed 
centuries later by a writer who may have made use of a 
myth. At the same time, it is fairly evident that the 
versions as we have described them go back to a single 
source. But is there any truth at all in them, or are 
they sheer romance? If they are, the claim of Tobias to 
be historical must lie open to serious question. 

Fortunately, considerable light has been thrown on the 
development of the Achikar story by the finding among the 
papyri and ostraka discovered on the Island of Elephantiné, 
near Assouan, of fragments of the story written in Aramaic. 
From the surviving portion, which amounts to about a third 
of the Syriac version, have been deciphered the essential facts 
of Achikar’s position under Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, 
his accusation and condemnation, and his being saved by 
Nabusemakh (Nabusumiskun in the papyri); but the 
Egyptian episode with its wonders is absent, whilst the 
maxims and sayings of Achikar show important differences 
from those common to all the other versions. This 
palimpsest, for such it is, from the Jewish colony at Assouan 
may date from the sixth century B.c. and cannot be later 
than the fifth.* Its nomenclature is Assyrian, and it gives 
correctly the order of Assyrian kings, which is confused in 
all the other versions save one.T 

The Elephantiné version, then, was written possibly a 
couple of centuries after the events it describes. It is the 
work of a scribe who wished to preserve or hand on an 
entertaining reading, and consequently it does not pretend 
to be the unadorned chronicle of a set of historical facts. 
As in what may be called the Oriental versions, the 
art of the story-teller combines events with world-old 
moralizings. The question to be settled is, Has he limited 
himself to combining an authentic record of the life of 
Achikar with no less authentic sayings from his lips! 


* F. Nau in Rev. Biblique, 1912, p. 68. t Harris, op. cit., p. xcviii. 
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Something of an answer to this question may be found in 
the inferences which an unprejudiced critic may draw from 
the contents of the Elephantiné fragments as compared 
with the Oriental versions, since, whereas the latter agree 
among themselves not only as to the facts, but have also 
verbal identities which point clearly to a common source, 
they have no verbal agreements with the Elephantiné 
version, and further the collection of wise sayings in the 
latter seems to be an independent one, whilst the Oriental 
versions have a set of sayings which evidently derive from 
one common origin. There is therefore a central identity 
between the Oriental and Elephantiné versions composed 
of the essentials of Achikar’s career and the fact that he 
was responsible for many philosophic maxims. But the 
difficulty is to judge how much of the Elephantiné version 
is fact and how much, if any, is fiction. Its opening passage 
reads in Dr. Harris’s rendering : 


“. , . Ahikar was his name, a wise and erudite scribe, who 
instructed his son. . . . Hesaid: Theson will be .. . for me 
before... Ahikar, the Great Seal of Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria . . . and there was no son to me . . . and Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, had fulfilled (his days) and Sennacherib died .. . 
his son, named Esarhaddon, and he was king of Assyria in the 
place of his father (Sennacherib) . . . Assyria. “Thereupon I took 
(my son) . . . and I instructed him and virtue . . . in the palace 
along with . . . I presented him before Esarhaddon, the king of 
Assyria. And wisdom . . . what he had asked him. And there- 
upon Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, loved him and said, (long) 
life (to Ahikar) the wise scribe, the counsellor of all Assyria, who 
has appointed as his son, and no son , . . and I bowed down and 
worshipped, I, Ahikar, before Esarhaddon, (the king) of Assyria. 
. .. Ahikar, and when I saw the face of Esarhaddon, the king 
of Assyria, favourably, I rose up (and said, as I was before) 
Sennacherib thy father, who was king (before thee). . . . I shall 
not be able to serve (the king) in the gate of this palace. . . .” 


Obviously this is a tale, but it seems equally obvious 
that it is not merely a story made up to pass an idle hour 
inan Oriental bazaar. The central identity of framework 
and contents between this and the common version, the 
realistic atmosphere of the narration in the papyri frag- 
ments, its lack of exaggeration and the absence of the 
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Egyptian episode (probably a borrowing from the legend 
of AEsop), its comparative proximity to the actual events, 
whereas the most ancient MS. of the Oriental versions (a 
Nestorian fragment) goes back to the twelfth century a.p. 
only—all these factors point to the trustworthiness of the 
account found at Assouan, and entitle us to believe that 
Achikar did, in fact, hold high office under the kings of 
Assyria, that he suffered disgrace and spent his enforced 
non-political leisure in composing or giving what we should 
call lectures on moral conduct, and that notes of these dis- 
courses have been enshrined in the story of his life. The 
fact that different sets of his sayings have survived, which, 
while they differ in content, have resemblances of treat- 
ment, enforces this conclusion. Achikar may indeed have 
visited Egypt or had to flee thither with the connivance 
of Nabusemakh—a visit which the Oriental versions would 
seem to have incorporated in the story and improved with 
their wonders. Some Egyptian Jews may have had the 
story from his own lips. 

Whence the most rational explanation of the references 
in Tobias is that this high state official of Nineveh was a 
kinsman of Tobit, on whom some of his glory would be 
reflected. A visit from this powerful relative was an event; 
Tobit would be proud of it and sure to mention it in his 
autobiographical narrative for its own sake. He sets it 
down in all simplicity and just as a relative would set tt 
down. We have, in fact, three accounts of Achikar: two 
giving fundamentally the same outline of his career as a 
statesman, but with different selections of his discourses; 
a third in Tobias providing a glimpse at his private life. 
To Tobit, Achikar is not so much the worldly wise 
philosopher whose sagacity in later legend astonished kings 
and peoples. He is simply the relation who isa great political 
personage in Assyria, and, in true Jewish fashion, not un- 
mindful of the less exalted kinsfolk who are proud of him. 

The Story of Achikar can thus be reduced to a very 
ancient and substantial core of historical fact; it did not 
receive its first being in the fertile imagination of the 
Oriental story-teller. The Story of the Grateful Dead, on 
the other hand, cannot be traced back beyond or anywhere 
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near the eighth and seventh centuries in which Tobit lived. 
Have we not every reason therefore for holding that the 
Story of the Grateful Dead, with all the radical changes of 
incident and nomenclature, all the fanciful variations and 
excrescences accumulated in its handling by countless 
story-tellers for nigh 3,000 years, is to be traced back toa 
like origin and basis of fact—namely, the events of which 
so sober and unanimous an account has reached us in the 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Old Latin, Greek and Vulgate versions 
of the Book of Tobias? One original authentic form of 
the Achikar story was happily fixed in writing that has 
been preserved by the Elephantiné papyri; another original 
version was not so fixed, and with it story-tellers of the 
East and West in all ages have had things all their own 
way in the matter of riddles, wonders and adaptations. 
May it not be true that in the parallel case of the Book of 
Tobias there has been preserved an authentic record of 
angelic help and guidance, possibly written, as we now 
have it, by hands contemporary with the events narrated, 
whilst its unwritten brother has gone the round of the 
nations from mouth to mouth with distortion and embel- 
lishment at many a turn until it too has by degrees been 
fixed in writing as the Story of the Grateful Dead. The 
priests of the Egyptian Khonsu played their part in this 
mishandling. On the look-out for a tale that might be 
used for the glorification of their god and reinvigorate his 
waning cult, they made use of an authentic record—the 
freeing of Sara from a demon through the instrumentality 
of Tobias—heard from Egyptian Jews, and by an admixture 
of fact and fiction gave the story the twist needful for 
their purpose. The Tractate of Khonsu is admittedly a 
fabrication in so far as it concerns that god, and no other 
explanation accounts as well for the journey made by the 
ka of Khonsu to Bakhtan, i.e. Ecbatana, where Tobias 
really delivered Sara. 

The conclusion is legitimate that, in company with an 
ancient tradition, Achikar is a leading witness for the 
historicity of Tobias, and that the case against the latter is 


“not proven.” 
JAMES O’CARROLL, S.J. 








ArT, 8.—FASCISM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
CENTRE OF FASCIST STUDIES 


HE conclusion of the Lateran Treaty and of the 
concordat between Italy and the Holy See has 
brought two facts in connection with Fascism into incon- 
trovertible evidence. One is the great historical, social, 
and political importance of Fascism. Whether we 
approve of this movement or not, it has evidently come 
to endure in Italy; it has evidently captured the heart 
and the mind of the great majority of Italians ; for other- 
wise it could hardly be expected to endure, and the Holy 
See, better placed than any other independent institution 
to judge the present Italian regime circumspectly, the 
Holy See, which is traditionally renowned for its diplo- 
matic caution, is not likely to have built these agreements 
upon sand. For it should be remembered that the exiled 
representatives of the coalition of Italian parties opposed 
to Fascism have more than once formally declared that all 
acts of the Fascist government were in their eyes null and 
void and that as soon as “normal’’ conditions were 
restored in Italy such acts would be repudiated. More- 
over, the majority of these exiled parties are anti-clerically 
disposed and agnostic in outlook, while a large section ot 
them are dominated by the Grand Orient. Of all the 
acts therefore of the Fascist government most likely to be 
repudiated by these parties, if ever they returned to 
power, stand the Lateran Treaty and the concordat. But 
evidently the Holy See refuses to take the risk seriously. 
A wider realization of the importance of Fascism has 
consequently emerged from the conclusion of these agree- 
ments ; for if Fascism, independently of Mussolini's 
genius and outstanding personality, may be considered an 
enduring phenomenon, it follows that it is impossible to 
understand the policy of one of the great powers without 
understanding Fascism. Moreover, nothing that is capable 
of enduring, nothing that is capable of capturing the heart 
and mind of a great and civilized nation, can be regarded 
as having a negligible importance, historical, social, and 
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political, and it may be safely surmised that such a move- 
ment also contains valuable lessons for the world at large. 

The other fact of note, germane to my argument, that 
has emerged into common consciousness by the great 
event of February 11 last—and especially into the con- 
sciousness of Catholics—is the extreme unlikelihood in 
these circumstances of Fascist doctrine being regarded by 
the ecclesiastical authorities as representing a system of 
ideas contrary to the Church’s teaching. It is true that 
doctrinaire Liberalism—Liberalism, that is to say, as the 
word is accepted in scientific textbooks—has been con- 
demned by the Church; yet this fact has not prevented the 
Church entering into official relationship and making con- 
cordats with States founded avowedly on liberal principles. 
It is therefore conceivable that the Holy See might dis- 
approve of Fascism and yet be willing to recognize a 
Fascist State and stipulate with that State a concordat. 
This, however, is scarcely the point I wish to make. My 
point is, rather, a different one. Fascism has often been 
accused of propounding a doctrine deifying the State ; 
and nobody with a knowledge of the facts would deny 
that there has always existed within the ranks of Fascism 
a current of opinion liable to being convicted of such a 
heresy. This, however, in the opinion of well-informed 
persons, has never represented the main current of the 
movement. It has never constituted more than a danger ; 
and as time went on since the march on Rome, as Fascist 
doctrine became more and more thought out, systematized 
and more exactly stated, it has become apparent that the 
idolaters of the State were continually losing ground. 
And now, finally, the terms of the concordat have 
revealed the definite triumph of the sounder forces within 
the Fascist party, and should make it certain that there 
will be no backsliding. Italy, always profoundly 
Catholic in heart and in tradition, has at length been given 
the seal and outward visible sign of Catholicity by 
Mussolini; and the terms of the concordat should 
assuredly result in the new Italy that is growing up 
becoming more conscious of the greatness of her Faith, 
better instructed and better armed to withstand the 
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specious arguments of unbelievers. The Pope himself 
has certainly realized this ; and these words of his, pregnant 
with joy and thanksgiving, words that have brought sub- 
lime tears to thousands of Italians who have experienced 
in their lives that dark wood of despond, when a perilous 
religious void was being purposely created by former 
governments, will go down to history as the opening of a 
new and brighter chapter: “Italy has been given back to 
God and God to Italy.” 

Close observers of Fascism have, indeed, never doubted 
either its importance or its compatibility with the teaching 
of the Church ; and the closer the observer has been, the 
more has he been made aware of the ignorance and misre- 
presentation of this important movement abroad. This 
ignorance and misrepresentation extend as much to those 
who declare themselves its friends, as to those who are its 
avowed enemies. Yet it appears to interest vast masses 
of people, especially on the continent of Europe. But 
cheap, sensational, and picturesque newspaper accounts 
have succeeded in confusing utterly the real issues in the 
minds of the general public, while the world has been 
snowed under by interested propaganda. Clearly these 
masses of interested people would like to be able, either 
directly or indirectly, to get at the unvarnished facts, to 
be able to gauge with some degree of accurate knowledge 
the real issues at stake, to be in a position to discount the 
propaganda, to be given the means of examining the 
questions which Fascism raises with an open mind with a 
view to seeing whether any of the general or particular 
solutions it offers to the grave difficulties and dangers 
besetting modern society might or might not be genuinely 
helpful outside Italy. For the world is conscious of being 
in desperate straits; and this fact accounts for the 
avidity with which masses of people turn instinctively to 
the study of any new movement claiming to be capable of 
restoring social equilibrium and social justice. 

Clearly, therefore, in these circumstances there is room 
for an Institute, capable of providing the interested public 
with the means of scientifically documenting itself upon 
the fundamental ideas and principles of Fascism ; its 
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historical and constitutional development ; its legislation ; 
its multitudinous achievements, political, social, and 
economic ; its claims and its merits in the eyes of those 
who knowing what it stands for would stand by it; its 
shortcomings, dangers, and defects in the eyes of well- 
informed critics ; its repercussions abroad and on the 
symptomatic development of analogous movements outside 
Italy. 

The International Centre of Fascist Studies in Lausanne 
(Le Centre International d’Etudes sur le Fascisme, known 
in its abbreviated form as the Cinef) was founded by the 
Swiss historian, H. de Vries de Heekelingen, lately 
Professor of Diplomatics and Paleography at the Catholic 
University of Nijmegen in Holland, and well known for 
his important studies on the Reformation, for the express 
purpose of satisfying this widespread demand. He had 
become in early days, as a student of contemporary 
politics, aware of the importance of Fascism; and, as a 
Catholic, he was not afraid of it. He realized what we 
have seen about the need for such an Institute; but he 
also realized, as a scientific and painstaking historian, how 
difficult it is to get at the truth, especially with regard to 
movements of which we are contemporaries. A good 
historian needs a great sense of intuition or he never rises 
to see the wood in spite of the trees ; but his intuition 
must be grounded on exhaustive study. So if an Institute 
could be founded capable of providing a guide to students 
desirous of appraising a contemporary movement of the 
importance of Fascism, the methods adopted, if well 
chosen, would equally come to serve later on the needs 
of historians. Such an Institute would therefore have a 
double purpose. But the methods adopted must be 
strictly scientific. ‘They must be well thought out to 
serve the ends in view, and the Institute itself must be a 
body entirely independent of any political party. 

The second of these difficulties was overcome by 
M. de Vries’s infectious enthusiasm, which prevailed upon 
certain friends of his to find unconditionally a sufficient 
initial sum of money to permit the Institute a generous 
start. The second was overcome by his experience and 
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ingenuity. The method adopted represents a develop- 
ment of the card index system, and, indeed, a definite 
advance in bibliographical science. It is worth describing 
in some detail, for the results are likely to prove of 
incalculable service to the historian of the future. 

Over six thousand books have been published up to 
date on the subject of Fascism since the march on Rome 
in October, 1922. These books are of every sort and 
description. They represent every phase of the movement 
in the course of its development ; descriptions of events 
written by enthusiasts who had taken part in them; 
criticisms of the same events written by doubters or 
resolute opponents of the movement when there was still 
a hope of checking its progress ; early gropings for a 
systematic theory to account for and justify instinctive 
action ; the eventual emergence of a coherent body of 
thought ; the work of eminent contemporary historians 
and sociologists ; the speeches of the principal actors ; the 
texts of the laws and reports marking the various stages of 
constitutional, social, and economic reform ; numbers of 
commentaries, descriptions, appraisements, and translations 
in a dozen different languages. ... Then there are 
books of the precursors of the movement—for Fascism 
had a long historical incubation—the works of authors 
such as Corradini, Oriani, Pareto, and Gentile, to mention 
only a few of the more world-famous names. And to all this 
must be added what is, perhaps, of the greatest interest of 
all to the historian—because so difficult to trace, so easily 
submerged—the host of contemporary review articles and 
pamphlets during the formative period of the movement— 
articles, some of them, of outstanding merit but liable, 
nevertheless, to be lost sight of, or articles which, because 
of their very actuality, furnish the indispensable keys toa 
true accounting for the various turns of events which made 
history. What would not historians give for an exhaustive 
and carefully documented and descriptive guide to all of 
importance that was published between 1789 and 1796 in 
France and in the principal countries of Europe and 
America in strict relation to the great French Revolution! 
But it is precisely work such as this that M. de Vries has 
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set himself to accomplish with respect to the no less great 
Italian revolution of which Mussolini is both the leader 
and the instrument. 

Every important book, pamphlet, and review article 
related to the subject-matter of Fascism, every periodical of 
a definite Fascist stamp (in so far as the limited funds of 
the Institute permit or in so far as the generosity of 
publishers responds to the Institute’s demands) is read 
and analyzed by a trained staff. The results are recorded 
on index cards, printed in French and English, and 
classified under seventeen headings: Bibliography, Philo- 
sophy, Religion, Sociology, Politics, Economics, Law, 
Armed Forces, Associations, Education, Science, Technical 
Sciences, Industries, Fine Arts, History, Geography, and 
Public Administration. These main divisions are further 
subdivided in accordance with a system based on Dewey’s 
universal system of decimal classification, although it should 
be noted that, owing to the subject-matter being restricted to 
Fascism, the actual decimal numbers have had to be omitted. 
Thus, to give a few examples, Section I. “ Bibliography ” 
is subdivided into (a) books, (2) pamphlets, (c) periodicals, 
and (d) articles. Similarly, Section III., “ Religion,” 
is subdivided into (a) Vatican, (4) Catholicism, (c) 
Protestantism, and (d@) sundry; while Section VIL., 
“ Economics,’ is subdivided into (a) finance, (aa) private, 
(ab) state, (4) taxation, (c) economic situation, (ca) 
regulation of prices, (@) political economy, (e) labour, (ea) 
syndicalism, (¢2) corporations, (ec) co-operatives (guilds), 
and (ed) International Labour Office. Each card is 
furthermore given a serial number for reference purposes. 

In the bibliographical section (I.) every book, pamphlet, 
periodical, and review article is recorded in alphabetical 
order of authors’ names. This section forms accordingly 
a complete catalogue of all the important literature on 
Fascism in the principal languages. But besides the 
names of the works and the usual bibliographical notes 
(date and place of publication, publisher, number of pages, 
and price), there is added below a short description of the 
work itself, so that the enquirer may know in advance 
whether or not a particular work is likely to interest him 
ornot. Here are three examples : 
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(1) I.—Brsiiocrapny : (a) Books, 
NEwMAN (E. W. Polson). “’The Mediterranean and its 
Problems.” London, Philpot (1927), xv-+330 pp. 15s. 
An account of the political problems and the economic and 
social life of the Mediterranean States, (The author favourably 
considers the problem of Italian expansion.) 
(Cinef, I, 370.) 


(2) I.—BrBiioGRaApPny : (¢) PERIODICALS, 


AssIsTENZA (L’) SoctaLE (Rome). 

A monthly review of social welfare work, published by the 
Patronato Nazionale (a national institution designed to afford legal 
and similar assistance to the working classes.) 

(Cinef, I, 114.) 


(3) I—BrsiiocraPpHy : (d) ARTICLES, 


Pio XI. “ Lettera del Santo Padre all’ Emo. Cardinale Segre. 
tario di Stato” (24.1.1927), followed by commentaries, 
Civilta Cattolica, Rome, 1927, February 5, pp. 193-202. 

A criticism of the law creating the National Balilla (Boy Scout) 
Institution. 


(Cinef, I, 65.) 


The other sections (II.-X VII.) are composed in the first 
place of cross references to Section I. Thus, under 
Section IX., Associations : (/) Balilla (boy scouts), would 
be found the rubric : 


Text of the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gasparri (24.i.1927) in 
connection with the law establishing the national “ Balilla” 
(Boy Scout) organization, followed by a study on the rights 
of the Church with regard to education. 

“ Tettera del Santo Padre all’ Emo. Cardinale Segretario di 
Stato,” Civilta Cattiloca, Rome, 1927, February 5, 


pp. 193-202. 


The same rubric might simultaneously be found classified 
under another section, as, for instance, under Section III, 
Religion : (4) Catholicism, so that it might not escape the 
notice of those seeking reference exclusively to works 
dealing with the relationship between Fascism and the 
Church. Similarly, a corresponding card to the examples 
(1) and (2) would be found classified respectively under 
V., Politics : (e) foreign politics, and under IX., Associa- 
tions: (4) social, (4a) welfare. 
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In addition, however, to these direct cross references to 
a complete work catalogued in Section I., under the author's 
name, there are added among the sections ranging from 
II. to XVII. an indefinite number of further —iemen to 
any interesting subject connected with Fascism which has 
been authoritatively or seriously treated in the body of any 
of the catalogued works. For example, let us suppose a 
student to be particularly interested in the underlying 
philosophy of Fascism, and especially in the historical 
growth of ideas which led to its incubation. He would 
naturally turn with special interest to the cards of 
Section I].—Philosophy, and run his fingers through them 
until he came upon a rubric that arrested his attention. 
Thus he might come upon the rubric “ The decadence of 
materialism, which has shown itself incapable of solving 
even the material problems of life,” and he would find 
below a reference to the actual pages of a book. For 
example : 


II.—PHILOsopHuy. 


The decadence of materialism, which has shown itself in- 
capable of solving even the material problems of life. 
B. Varisco. Discorsi politici. Rome, 1926, pp. 39-61. 


(Cinef, Il, 44.) 


Further details with regard to this book are then pro- 
curable by looking up Varisco in Section I. Again, the 
same rubric might be found on several adjacent cards 
under Section II. referring to other works (and giving the 
actual pages) on the same subject. Our friend would 
accordingly soon find himself armed with a number of 
references bearing on his special line of enquiry which he 
could rely upon as certain to be helpful. If he happened 
to possess, or was able to trace in his local public library, 
any of the books referred to, he would know exactly what 
pages to turn up ; or if the work in question was not to 
be found ready at hand, he would know where to order it 
and how much it would cost him. If it were out of print 
he would know that the Cinef’s library would possess it 
as well as the more important libraries of its country of 
origin. In sum, by means of this system it becomes very 
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easy and expeditious for anyone to trace everything of 
importance that has been written on any subject connected 
with Fascism and to see at a pe whether any particular 
reference is likely to be helpful or interesting to him with 
respect to any particular line of enquiry. The utility to 
the student and historian is obviously very great. We 
may indeed say that for anyone engaged later on in writing 
a truly authoritative history of Fascism or of Italy or a 
life of Mussolini or a thesis dealing with some specialized 
branch of the subject, these cards will come to be regarded 
as absolutely indispensable ; and far from diminishing in 
value as time goes on, their value will proportionately 
increase with the distance of the events requiring to be 
elucidated. 

The preparation of these card references constitutes the 
main task of the Cinef. Everything of importance, 
whether in favour of or adverse to Fascism, is faithfully 
dealt with in exactly the same way. The Cinef is in no 
sense concerned with “pushing”’ the Fascist idea. It neither 
possesses nor expresses an opinion ; it merely states facts 
and refers readers to original sources. It is entirely 
indifferent to its readers’ opinions ; and already among its 
subscribers may be counted persons and institutes of every 
variety of political opinion, each making use of the cards 
for their own particular purposes and each finding them 
invaluable. At the same time the Cimef is building up 
its library, while information by correspondence is also 
provided under certain conditions. 

The impartiality of the Cinef is guaranteed by its 
Statutes, which expressly forbid any and every kind of 
political agitation and propaganda. The names of its 
governing body constitute an additional guarantee of the 
scientific nature of its work, for they are all names to 
conjure with, representing, as they do, persons well known 
in their respective countries for their integrity and learning. 
The greater number are university professors. Others 
belong to that category of public men who are respected 
by all parties. Great Britain, for example, is represented 
on the Governing Body by Professor Gardner of London 
University and by Lord Sydenham, G.C.S.I., F.R. 
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Ireland is represented by Professor Starkie of Trinity 
College ; America by Professor Gerig of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Italy is represented by Professor Gentile ; 
France by Professor Geouffre de Lapradelle, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris; Germany by Professor Mannhardt of 
Marburg University ; Belgium by MM. Renkin, Minister 
of State, and Rolin Jaequemyns, the eminent Belgian repre- 
sentative at the League of Nations ; Spain by Sefior de 
Yanguas, President of the National Assembly, and by 
Sefior Aunos; Hungary by Count Teleki; Greece by 
Professor Andreades, etc. 

A supplementary activity of the Cinef is the annual 
publication of a series of Year Books on Fascism in French 
and English. The first two volumes for 1928 and 1929 
are already available.* They are designed to constitute 
for the general public a complete survey of the history, 
doctrine, and achievements of Fascism, together with 
short accounts of similar movements outside Italy. They 
are composed of a series of eminently readable articles 
written by the foremost authorities on each branch of the 
subject. 

t the outset the publication of these Year Books 
involved a certain difficulty, for through them the Directors 
of the Cinef realized that the Institute might incur the risk 
of being accused of partiality. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to prevent the Cinef becoming a forum for 
controversial debates. Consequently the articles of the 
Year Books must aim at explaining Fascism and must 
exclude criticism. But at the same time it was realized 
that for the most part only Fascists engaged in the actual 
task of creating the new order in Italy were in a position 
to explain the movement, to provide the reasons for the 
various actions of the party and the principles underlying 
the new legislation. No outsider could speak with the 
required authority or could hope to gain fall possession 
of the necessary facts. Unless, therefore, Fascists were 


* A Survey of Fascism. Year Book of the International Centre of Fascist 
Studies. Lausanne. Vol. I., 1928 (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd.). Price 7s. 6d. 
net. Annuaire du\Centre International d’Etudes sur le Fascism, Lausanne 
1928 ef 1929. Price frs. 25 each net. 
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invited to write for the Year Books, the latter would have 
to be confined to the arid translation of texts ; and such a 
policy as this, however useful it might prove in the way 
of providing books of reference, would mean a heavy 
liability for the Institute on account of the limitation it 
would impose on sales, and would defeat the real purpose 
of the books, which is to illuminate the general public on 
the true nature of the movement. 

It was decided accordingly to invite the leading Fascist 
authorities to contribute to the Year Books and to under- 
take the explanation of the movement themselves. The 
intelligent reader could in any case be relied upon to 
discount any excessive enthusiasm displayed by the writers 
and, provided care was taken that the latter documented 
their studies, it was felt that no justified criticism of the 
Cinef’s impartiality need be feared. The reader is not 
invited to subscribe to the ideas set forth in the books. 
On the other hand, placed in possession of the facts of the 
situation, truly explained by the true motives underlying 
them, he is in a position to judge for himself in the light 
of his own experience and traditions the value of the 
movement, whether it be regarded as so much Italian 
history or as one representing an order of ideas of 
universal import. 

The reception of the first volume by the world’s press 
has on the whole proved that the risk of the Cinef being 
accused of partisanship need not be considered seriously ; 
for the value of the book as representing the true situation 
has scarcely at all been called in question. There has 
resulted plenty of criticism of the Fascist ideas, but very 
little adverse criticism of the work itself. Such criticism 
as has appeared has been generally of a constructive and 
helpful kind, a demand for still further documented facts ; 
and the Cinef has not neglected to take this criticism into 
consideration with respect to the contents of the second 
volume. Indeed, the two first volumes published present 
a picture of Fascism such as will genuinely enable the 
foreign reader to grasp at last the exact significance of this 
great portent looming for good or for evil upon the 
southern horizon—and the second volume represents a 
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definite advance upon the first, a fact which augurs well 
for the future of the Institute. 

The first volume deals mainly with the history of the 
movement and the chief constitutional changes in Italy 
effected up to date, together with the legislation regulating 
the relations of capital and labour, the laying of the 
foundations of the new corporative and _ hierarchically 
organized State, the Labour Charter, the place occupied 
by the co-operative societies and guilds under the new 
regime, and the press laws. Giacchino Volpe, who is 
unquestionably Italy’s leading historian to-day, Secretary 
of the New Italian Royal Academy, contributes an 
exceedingly interesting and temperate article on the 
origins and traditional aspects of Fascism. Luigi Villari, 
already well known to English readers for his numerous 
books written in English on Italian history and for his 
important contributions to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
tells of the period of civil strife which immediately preceded 
the advent of Fascism, a page of history which 1s apt to 
be forgotten, but accounts foe much of the intransigent 
character of Fascism to-day—that period of strife when 
the life of the country was being systematically ruined by 
gigantic political strikes in the face of a feeble and impotent 
government, when the rights of property had in some 
parts of the country become impossible to exercise, when 
a number of most appalling and brutal crimes were com- 
mitted by communist agitators involving ordinary citizens 
—non-combatants, so to speak, including women and 
children and domestic animals, when the honour of the 
country was being continually outraged in the person of 
officers and men wearing the King’s uniform and even in 
the person of mutilated war heroes. 

The Secretary General of the International Centre of 
Fascist Studies gives a cold impartial account of certain of 
the new constitutional changes with special reference to 
the law of April 3, 1921, which regulates the relations of 
capital and labour, institutes the Magistrature of Labour, 
abolishes strikes and lock-outs, and lays the foundations 
of the corporative system. A very useful diagram is 
appended to this essay ‘illustrating this new and compli- 
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cated system, which purports to integrate the State 
through all those associations into which persons spon- 
taneously group themselves in the defence of their 
particular economic, social, and cultural interests, to pro- 
vide a new means thereby of national representation on a 
vocational basis and to pave the way for the realization of 
the Fascist notion of rights with regard to private capital 
—that is to say, rights based upon the use to which they 
are put as social functions, a notion shared by guild 
socialists in common with Fascists. 

Augusto Turati, Secretary of the Fascist party, explains 
the now famous Labour Charter, which constitutes the 
law of equity on which all collective contracts in future 
must be founded. The text of this Labour Charter itself is 
appended. Then, Edmondo Rossoni, until 1929 the chief 
representative of Italian Labour at the annual meetings of 
the International Labour Bureau in Geneva, contributes an 
essay on the International significance of the Fascist labour 
reforms ; Odon Por, an Hungarian guild socialist, who 
lives in Italy, explains the manner in which the co-opera- 
tive movement in Italy has been affected by Fascism; 
while Ermanno Amicucci discusses the Fascist press laws, 
explaining the motives underlying them and raising a 
number of interesting questions of principle, which require 
to be faced by every modern State. But perhaps the 
most interesting contribution of all is the one by Oliviero 
Olivetti, formerly a leader of Italian revolutionary Syndi- 
calism. This article outlines the whole history of Syndi- 
calism in Italy, the debt which this movement owes to 
French theorists, the mannerlin which it has come to be 
the central idea of practical Fascism and has succeeded in 
converting Fascism into a movement of the masses. 

At the end of this first volume there are three essays on 
the trend of Fascist opinion in France, Germany and Ireland, 
essays which have the merit of showing up the objective 
character of the Cinef’s work, in that no attempt is made 
therein to prove that Fascism is making headway in these 
countries. Finally, H. de Vries de Heekelingen, Presi- 
dent of the Cizef, contributes a most instructive introduc- 
tion. The following quotations should prove of special 
interest to Catholics : 
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“Tn order to study Fascism to any good purpose, it is necessary 
to take three facts into consideration : 


1. Fascism aims at restoring those social and_ political 
principles which governed the civilized world before the 
triumph of Individualism resulting from the speculative 
thought of the Renaissance. 

2. These principles, which have a universal import, neces- 
sarily receive a different form in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances in which they are applied. ‘They do not 
therefore prescribe any particular form of government as 
being in all conditions the one to be taken as a model. 

3. [he application of these principles in Italy has not been 
brought about as the result of parliamentary constitutional 
action, but as the result of a violent revolution, It is 
therefore essential to distinguish between those recent 
events which are accidental to the manner in which 
Fascism has arisen in Italy, and those which are the logical 
consequence of the adoption of Fascist principles. 


“No sooner is the true meaning of Fascism made plain than it 
becomes evident that Fascism represents a serious effort to apply, 
in the conditions of the modern Nation-State, those fundamental 
political principles which up to the time of the Renaissance were 
accepted practically universally. 

“These principles depend on the truth of two basic assumptions, 
or which it is of the greatest importance not to lose sight : 


(a) Man is by nature a social animal, by which is implied the 
notion of solidarity, of necessary corporative existence, 
within which under some form of disciplinary authority 
(inseparable from the very idea of any form of society) 
individuals must needs live ; 

(6) Human actions are subject to the inexorable laws of 
nature, to those of the soul and, in ultimate analysis, to the 
will of God, by whose virtue all things exist, obedience to 
whose behests is the condition of all harmony. In other 
words, right and wrong involve questions incapable of 
solution in accordance with the varying inclinations— 
often blind and pernicious—of individuals, but are matters 
of objective and discernible truth.” 


Turning to the second volume (1929) we find the bulk 
of it devoted to the social and economic achievements of 
Fascism, The general average of the essays are consider- 
ably more sober than those of the preceding volume, and 
if the English reader needs above all else facts, here, 
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indeed, are facts in abundance and amply documented, 
The social side of Fascism is as yet the side least appreci- 
ated abroad. But here the work of Mussolini’s govern- 
ment may perhaps boast its greatest triumphs, greatest 
because of their high moral effects. S. Cacciola, the 
Director General of the After Work institution, describes 
this wonderful organization in detail, which provides for 
the working classes the means of spending profitably and 
recreatively their leisure hours—an organization which 
covers the whole country and caters for the needs of every 
class of worker of both sexes by means of every variety 
of organized games and sports, theatricals, music, excur- 
sions, lectures, cinema, radio, gardening, libraries, peri- 
odicals, needlework, folklore, etc. No organization 
nor organizations taken together in other countries can 
boast so comprehensive a programme of the kind ; and 
special praise appears to be due to the sympathetic 
manner in which the institution carries out its delicate 
tasks. 

No less wonderful is the Maternity and Infant Welfare 
Institution described by one of its chief officials, Baron 
Gian Alberto Blanc. Here again no country can boast 
of such an admirable effort in this extremely important 
sphere of social action. This is all the more true when 
contrasted with the prevailing spirit in so many other 
lands, some of which would even call themselves Catholic, 
where the bonds of marriage are being continually loosened, 
and a demoralizing campaign in favour of neo-malthusian 
doctrines is allowed to proceed unchecked—1in some cases 
even encouraged. Then a short description is given by 
the editors themselves of the “ Patronato Nationale,” a 
national institution established for the purpose of assisting 
the working classes with legal advice, with information 
and advice regarding emigration, and of protecting them 
with respect to their rights under the insurance acts. 
Finally, we have a detailed account of the social insurance 
system in Italy as developed by the Fascist government, 
from the pen of G. Indri, at one time President of the 
Italian National Social Insurance Institute, and an account 
by its President of the Fascist boy scout (“ Balilla”’) and 
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girl guide movement, which aims at bringing up the new 
generations with a virile civic and patriotic sense. Ihe 
religious education of the boys and girls forms besides an 
integral part of their training, and, it should be noted, 
express emphasis is laid by the author on the fact that 
although the training given may be regarded as one of a 
pre-military character, aiming at inculcating the virtues of 
discipline and obedience, the accusation that it is in any 
sense “ militarist ’’ should be hotly repudiated. 

In the economic sphere there are two interesting articles, 
one by J. C. Baak on the economic principles of Fascism, 
another by Alberto De’ Stefani, ex-Minister of Finance, 
describing the gigantic effort which has been made and 1s 
in course of being made in the way of co-ordinated public 
works and State grants to render habitable and to colonize 
vast tracts of naturally fertile territory hitherto given over 
to malaria, deprived of roads, water supply, and means of 
irrigation and power resources. 

The volume concludes with an essay on the Italian 
Fascist organizations abroad by P. Parini, Director of this 
organization—one which should dispel the common accusa- 
tion that Italians living abroad have any intention of 
interfering with the institutions or social life of the country 
whose hospitality they are enjoying ; an essay by Antonio 
Maraini, the well-known sculptor and Director of the 
Venetian International Art Exhibitions, on the work done 
by the Fascist government in favour of Art ; two interesting 
essays, interesting especially because of their opposite 
conclusions, on the prospects of Fascism in Great Britain 
—one by H. Finer of the London School of Economics, 
the other by H. Goad, Director of the British Institute in 
Florence—and, lastly, an essay on the growth of Fascism 
in Poland by Th. Dzieduszycki, the eminent Polish 
sociologist. In the latter connection it is not without 
significance that Fascism appears to be taking root outside 
ltaly chiefly in the two other great Catholic States of 
Europe—namely, Poland and Spain. Spain itself, however, 
is not dealt with in this volume, but is promised an allot- 
ment of half the space in the very next number (1930). 
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The above, I think, summarizes fairly adequately the 
comprehensive character and practical value of the two 
volumes under review, and proves the extraordinary 
interest and importance presented by the Fascist movement, 
It is impossible to compress in a few words any exact 
definition of Fascism. Its principles have indeed now 
emerged clearly enough, and on its practical side the frame- 
work at least of its organization in Italy may be said to be 
complete. That it is a revolt against the materialistic and 
naturalistic thought of recent centuries goes without saying. 
Institutionally it may be said to repose on the Roman 
tradition of government, the principles of which may, 
perhaps, be stated as follows: (a) First and foremost we 
may take the principle of a strong, culminating govern- 
mental authority whose justification and raison d’étre lies 
in its capacity to promote the highest collective good, 
the spirit of social solidarity, and respect for tradition. 
(4) Secondly, we may take the principle of the carriére 
ouverte aux talents for all citizens, coupled, however, with 
an investiture of authority from above, which implies the 
rule of an aristocracy of talent and a repudiation of the 
people’s sovereignty in the modern contractual sense. 
(c) Thirdly, we may take the reign of law, defining 
individual obligations and liberties, and providing sanctions 
of an unarbitrary character. 

Taken as a whole Fascism is undoubtedly aiming at the 
creation of a new synthetic civilization, wherein the Greek 
spirit, by which individual personality is enhanced, may 
find full expression within the framework of an institutional 
order based upon Roman principles which are regarded as 
necessary for the conservation and sane development of 
any society. Economically Fascism stands midway between 
Capitalism and Socialism, the key to its economic policy 
being the notion of “ functional rights ” above referred to, 
a notion which represents a particular application of the 
general principle that man is by nature both an individual 
and a social animal, and that only in so far as he can 
contrive to conciliate the pursuit of his individual interests 
with those of the society to which he belongs can he live 
in harmony with his essential concrete nature as God has 
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created him. Such a standpoint recalls the synthetic 
vision of many of the greatest Catholic thinkers, and we 
may indeed add that, prescinding from the supernatural 
nature of the Church, there exists a definite parallel 
between the principles and traditional methods of the 
government of the Church, as a vehicle within which, by 
which, and beyond which religion may be diffused among 
men, and the principles actuating Fascism in the building 
of the State and in the propagation of a civic sense and of 


abiding social values. 
| J. S. BARNES. 


MARIZE STELLA DUCI 


N miseriis gementes, 

Inter tenebras paventes, 
Mater, respice petentes 

Quem portasti Filium. 


| Nos amore si languemus, 

Sed tu facis ut amemus, 

Facis ut desideremus; 
Imple desiderium. 





Facta dux errantibus, 

Stella facta gentibus, 

Monstra dubitantibus 
Patris Unigenitum. 


W. H. SHEwRING. 











SOME RECENT BOOKS 


The third of The Burlington Magazine monographs, 
Georgian Art, 1760-1820 (Batsford), deals with English 
art during the reign of George III, taking in turn paint- 
ing, architecture, sculpture, ceramics, glass, metalwork, 
furniture, textiles, and the minor arts. The various sub- 
jects are dealt with by a number of experts: Messrs. Roger 
Fry, J. B. Manson, Geoffrey Webb, Bernard Rackham, 
W. W. Watts, Oliver Brackett, A. F. Kendrick, and 
Mrs. Gordon-Stables—names which command respect and 
are a sufficient guarantee of the value of the work. In 
regard to this division of labour, Mr. Tatlock, the editor 
of The Burlington Magazine and of this volume, tells us 
that the plan adopted for the earlier monographs has been 
adhered to for the same reason that first suggested itself 
to those responsible—namely, that no single writer can 
speak with full authority on all the subjects dealt with. 
“ Life appears to be too short,” he says, “or the human 
mind insufficiently comprehensive, to permit of a man 
acquiring complete knowledge of the whole of the arts 
and crafts of even a limited period or a single country. 
The admission of that fact lies behind the plan we have 
adopted for these books. Two inevitable results of our 
scheme are a lessening of that unity of effect produced by 
the application of a single mind; and a certain amount of 
repetition. We have done our best to reduce to a minimum 
these defects which we have no hesitation in claiming are 
outweighed by the advantages of our scheme.” Mr. 
Tatlock and his colleagues are right: a work of this kind 
obviously calls for the expert in every department, and in 
these days one looks askance at the universal genius. 

Mr. Roger Fry, who writes the Introduction, is chiefly 
concerned with English painting during the period, and 
he, too, is right. He begins by pointing out a fact, which 
probably but few have fully realized, that the reign of 
George III was the golden age of English painting: 
Ramsay, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Wilson, 
Raeburn, Hoppner, Zoffany, Lawrence, Wilkie, Crome, 
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Constable, Cotman, Girtin, Turner, Bonington, Blake, 
Morland bear witness to this; and “even Hogarth, one 
of the few great names which does not occur in this 
book, has a technical right to appear in it, for he did not 
die till George III had been on the throne for several 
years, though, as he is typical of the preceding period, he 
is rightly excluded.” 

Mr. Fry goes on to say that “it would be impossible 
to connect eighteen such names not only with any other 
single reign, but with any other period of sixty years in 
English history.” He deals at some length with the reason 
for the exuberance of art during this particular period, and 
attributes it to “a growing sense of England’s position 
and importance in the world” with which “came a desire 
to see this consecrated by the prestige of a national art.” 
At the beginning of the reign of George III there was, he 
writes a little further on, “‘a situation almost inconceivable 
to the modern mind, a situation in which the desire for 
pictorial art, though no doubt mainly for portraits, exceeded 
the supply.” But the demand was soon to be met. 

Painting in detail is dealt with by Mr. Manson, who 
takes the painters of the period in turn and allots to each 
a short note of criticism. This article is excellently illus- 
trated, there being, including the frontispiece, eighteen 
plates, with twenty-seven reproductions, two of the plates, 
Blake’s Oberon, Titania, and Puck and Allan Ramsay’s 
portrait of George III, the frontispiece, being coloured. 

Painting is followed by architecture, an art which was 
not so favourably situated as painting at the accession of 
the third George; for whilst the latter was just about to 
enjoy its great period the former was well on the down 
grade. Still, there is something to be said for Georgian 
architecture, and that something is well said by Mr. 
Geoffrey Webb, who begins his article with a saying of 
George III noted in the Farington Diary. There the 
King is reported to have said, after examining some draw- 
ings of the young Robert Smirke, “I am a little of an 
architect and think that the old school (that of Lord 
Burlington’s period which had more of magnificence) is 
not enough attended to—the Adams have introduced too 
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much of neatness and prettiness, and even Wyatt inclined 
too much that way.” Mr. Webb adds: “The writer of 
this chapter must, in honesty, admit that he shares to some 
extent the King’s wistful regret.” But in spite of the 
decline certain names stand out in this period: Robert 
Adam, Chambers, Dance, Leverton, Nash, Soane, and 
James Wyatt could not be passed over in any history of 
English architecture. The last of these, an artist in sham 
gothic, was the architect of Fonthill, built for Beckford, 
the author of Vathek, and Ashridge, which has been before 
the public of late. He was, too, the destroyer of two 
cathedrals, Durham and Salisbury; though of the latter 
Mr. Webb writes: “ The disappointment which is Salis- 
bury is not wholly his fault, a better building could have 
better survived his drastic purgation.” 

Mr. Bernard Rackham writes of ceramics and glass, 
and, so far as the former is concerned, has some notable 
workers to deal with in Wedgwood and Minton. Summing 
up the progress made during the reign in the potter’s art, 
he notes that it acquired that distinctive characteristic of 
efficiency “which belongs to most branches of English 
craftmanship and manufacture. Fitness for purpose was 
a first consideration, and in consequence the wares made 
primarily for use escaped for the most part the extravagances 
of shape and decoration which may often be observed in 
the contemporary continental productions.” Some inter- 
esting pieces are reproduced on the twelve plates (two 
of them in colour) which accompany Mr. Rackham’s 
contribution. 

Metalwork is dealt with by Mr. W. W. Watts, and 
furniture by Mr. Oliver Brackett, who has Chippendale as 
his chief subject. Mr. A. F. Kendrick tells us what is worthy 
of note in the textiles of the period; and Mrs. Gordon- 
Stables, in her own delightful manner, writes of the “ minor 
arts”»—of miniatures, enamels, tea-caddies, fancy boxes, 
silhouettes, and fans. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to do 
justice either to the matters dealt with in this handsome 
volume or the experts who deal with them. One can but 
add to what has been said the opinion that this monograph 
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is worthy to stand on the shelf beside its predecessors, the 
monographs on Chinese and Spanish art; and the hope that 
it will have at least an equal success. (E. B.) 

Those who are familiar with the New Testament issued 
by Peter Hanstein of Bonn will be glad to secure the Old 
Testament which is now being brought out upon the same 
plan: introduction, translation of the original text, and 
full notes. It is a Catholic enterprise for which we hope 
all success. Perhaps the most difficult of all books of the 
Bible is Daniel, but Professor Goettsberger, in his edition 
of it for this series, which has now reached us, Das Buch 
Daniel, ubersetzt und erklart, etc., has bravely 
faced the problems, and indeed upon occasion no less 
bravely leaves them unsolved, as in the case of Darius the 
Mede (v 31 or vi 1, p. 48), whom it is difficult to identify 
with any degree of confidence. He is doubtless right in 
identifying the “little horn” of chapter 8 with that of 
chapter 7 (p. 65); but would have found :: easier to follow 
the principle of ‘“compenetration” between Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Antichrist indicated by St. Jerome on 
Dan. xi. His translation of the “ Seventy weeks ” passage 
at the end of Dan. ix is not altogether one with which we 
could agree, and seems unnecessarily free in parts, but we 
shall not attempt to discuss such a crux of exegesis here. 
The book is well printed, but not brought out in such a 
way as to make the study easy or pleasant; in some places 
we have more than a page of small print without a new 
paragraph, and there are no titles for the chapters or other 
such aids in the translation itself—more matter than form, 
a not uncommon fault in German works. 

Dom Hildebrand Hoepfl, O.S.B., Lecturer in Exegesis 
at St. Anselm’s College in Rome, has brought out a second 
edition of his work on inspiration and biblical introduction, 
Tractatus de Inspiratione Sacre Scripture et 
Compendium Hermeneutice biblicz catholic 
(Rome, in edibus Biblioteca d’Arte Editrice). No doubt, 
therefore, students have found it compact and useful; but 
a ane deal of unnecessary space is devoted to generalities 
of various kinds on exegesis, which would have been better 
employed on a closer study of inspiration and inerrancy; 
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indeed, the treatment of inspiration leaves much to be 
desired. If, for instance, the Biblical Commission, evidently 
with its eye on modern difficulties, of its own accord offers 
us as a possible explanation that Moses may have used 
secretaries to write the Pentateuch, this can be seen upon 
careful examination to presuppose non-verbal inspiration; 
Moses under inspiration supplies the ideas; the scribes 
without the help of inspiration put them into words. But 
of this implicit sanction of non-verbal inspiration there is 
not a word in the book before us. (C. L.) 

Our time is marked by an unprecedented taste for 
memoirs and biographies because hesitating to accept the 
frank work of literary art as the full truth, and unwilling 
to pursue principles for their own sakes, the age com- 
promises its taste for reading with a certain craving to 
know more of the secret of the real lives of those who 
whet curiosity by the suggestion of fashion and a name. 
But it is not for those that the pages of M. Charles Du 
Bos’ Extrait d’un Journal (Paris, Schiffrin) have been 
opened. The son of a Président du Jockey, who was not 
only the veteran of steeplechasing in Paris, but who was 
a particular friend of Edward VII, M. Charles Du Bos has 
often sat at the tables of princes and had every opportunity 
to store his mind with memoirs of an exclusive circle. 
But the trend of his life has been into the high and secret 
places not of society, but of the mind, where the most 
recherché sensibilities of an age refine themselves in the 
exchange of confidence. In this inner circle M. Du Bos 
has long enjoyed, through the mingling of his erudition 
and his taste, a position equivalent to that of spiritual 
director to the literary genius of his capital. He has used 
the habits of an exquisite to give sincerity its finest edge: 
and where each mind showed its strength by its delicacy, 
to him all inclined as an authority, for in the ruthless 
patience of his exactitude meditation came nearer to 
affronting the truths of life than it did in the high and 
finished art of a Valéry or a Barrés, or in the searching 
intimacy with the heart which was applied to the study of 
society by M. Bourget. 

And yet, as the years went on, and the secrets and con- 
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fidences of the elect refined from day to day the sensibilities, 
and enriched the memory, of the man to whom all deferred, 
he still gave forth no masterpieces. At length two volumes 
of critical essays republished gave a tangible expression 
to the intelligence magistrale. And there still remained 
an impression that the critic and philosopher would reveal 
in some creative work the generative power he showed in 
his communion with other minds. But there remained 
some curious inhibition, and M. Du Bos tells us, with a 
frankness we cannot but respect, that he would repeat 
aloud to himself the words of Shelley—‘a power girt 
round with weakness”—and in what he calls a sort of 
sulking to himself, he would be paralyzed by an over- 
whelming sense of his own gifts. It is perhaps easier for 
another to see more clearly than the sufferer himself the 
peculiarities of his nervous exhaustion. It was that he 
had devoted his energy to refining his experience; and his 
search for truth, even in its phenomenal sincerity, had been 
a sort of introspection which robbed him of the power of 
full intercourse with the world outside him. It was exactly 
the same sort of disease from which Coleridge suffered, a 
type of nervous exhaustion caused by an intoxication of 
experience which inclined him to believe that the centre 
of his reality was within himself, and not exterior. In his 
sense of the exquisite, he found nothing more fascinating 
than his own reflections. 

The Journal describes both the malady and the cure, 
and it is therefore a document of extreme importance which 
has already been accepted as a treasure by those who 
seek intimate companionship in their pursuit of rarities. 
Its confessions never leave the domain of meditative 
criticism. Now on pictures, now on style, now on music, 
now on the things of the spirit—these extracts of twenty 
years develop with an unexpected unity, and an inevitable 
finish, to present certain dominant ideas. They reveal a 
mind which, having awakened when Bergson had succeeded 
William James as an influence on French intellectuals, finds 
through its devotion to the principles of Bergson a recon- 
ciliation with Christian Aristotelianism; and certainly the 
leitmotiv of these carefully chosen extracts is the progress 
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of a culture which first feeling with St. Augustine in all 
exquisite delights an impulse towards essential mysticism 
finds its solution in the search for a holiness which always 
eludes, and must of its nature elude, the grasp of human 
nature as such, and yet envelops it with sublimity, as the 
music of Tristan or Parsifal, inexorable, insistent, impreg- 
nating, and irresistible, came to Baudelaire in some 
“ paradis banal de vieux garcons” and won from him the 
phrase, “La majesté fulgurante de cette musique tombait 
la comme le tonnerre dans un mauvais lieu.” 

This is the theme of reflections and conversations in a 
new Salon Verdurin, where M. Maurois enters delightful, 
sensitive, and méchant, or where le charmant jeune Ramon 
Fernandez, brought in by Jacques Riviére, introduces a 
new element in the conversation between M. Gide and 
M. Du Bos on Montaigne, on Spinoza, or on Adolphe. 
Less formal and less extended than the Journal des 
Goncourt, and closer to Amiel, M. Du Bos specializes 
rather in his choice and elaboration of quotations which 
alone would make his book a necessity to those who love 
and who criticize literature. This rarity of choice and 
thought is not the less valuable because it exceeds the 
qualities of the writer’s own style in which felicities are 
by no means continuous, and where the phrase of genius, 
which is often cited, is less often created. A bizarre 
element, furthermore, is introduced by a great frequency 
of English phrases, which, while often ringing false to the 
English ear, contain sometimes acutal faults of idiom and 
would in any case read better in French. But this weak- 
ness in the style in no way compromises the evidence of 
a critical mind of the finest quality, and one in which 
judgement is enriched by the life of the heart. It reminds 
one that the literary genius is a man of action, who, by his 
power to master materials and direct the minds of others, 
enters into a decisive relation with the direction of life. 
In writing his diary M. Du Bos had not exercised his will 
and courage to such acts of decision; but the conclusion 
points to something further than has been achieved, and, 
if we are not mistaken, his new studies of Byron and of 
M. Gide will show that he has conquered his inhibitions. 
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The work of M. Du Bos has for us the more import- 
ance because of his scholarly insight into English literature 
and the national character. He gives England credit for 
gathering the fruits of leisure in the spirit, and yet points 
out that the upper classes suffer psychologically from 
ignoring ces soucis @argent qui sont peut étre la clef qui 
ouvre le mieux les derniéres profondeurs humaines. He 
points out that the bigger part the English give to con- 
vention, the more individual they are, and that often in 
England while people know the secrets of each other’s 
lives—and the others know they know—yet all is pursued 
as though everything was conventionally ordered, and so 
the English go through life with the unconscious air of 
well-being as a healthy plant, and strike the French like 
grown-up children. And indeed they envisage reality as 
a sort of fairy-tale, and train themselves to feel at home 
only in what they artificially create. But this does not 
really satisfy them, and in much of English life there is an 
air of stifled tragedy. The man who can write with such 
insight about England does not disappoint us when he 
discusses Bach or Giorgione or the quality of style. 

(R. E. S.) 

Padre Ernesto Vercesi’s studies pertain to the group of 
politico-historic rather than personal biography of three 
Popes. No unpublished sources are tapped in Tre Papi: 
Leone XIII, Pio X, Benedetto XV (Ediz. Athena, 
Milan), but the author singles out with subtle perspicacity 
the human threads on the loom of the Roman Question 
of which the pattern will be perfected by their fourth 
successor. The threads are taken up at the sore-knotted 
web where Pope Pius IX’s weary hands have dropped 
the skein by Pope Leo XIII, with a deftness unexpected 
in a representative—albeit junior by nineteen years—of 
Pope Pius IX’s generation and his tradition. Cardinal 
Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, like Mgr. Mastai of Spoleto, 
at the age of thirty-five years administered his diocese 
from 1846, uninterruptedly to his election in 1878, in 
succession to Pope Pius IX. That denial of preferment 
Was open to misconception cannot be ignored, yet if fault 
there were, then felix culpa. Perugia crests the hill as 
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the prow of a ship rising above Lake Thrasymene, and 
from that remote coign of vantage, vision becomes clear; 
endeavour, effort, and error are seen in perspective. The 
sense of the Church Universal, which the present day 
accepts as a truism, was slow in acceptance by opinion 
within and without, which had not yet realized, as the 
Pontiff did, the invincible power of spiritual rule. Padre 
Vercesi’s study of the methods followed by Pope Leo XIII 
and his two successors, to bring the sense of that power 
above the threshold of the national conscience, is of excep- 
tional interest. The author in his Introduction remarks 
upon the scant attention paid by Italian opinion to religious 
questions. That is doubtless true, and was due to the 
dead hand of sectarianism, understood as a mere weapon 
of political oppression. The respectful attention, however, 
accorded to the great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, 
defining the status of the Church Universal, and the duties 
of the citizen to the Church and the State, showed that 
the way to the light was at hand. The threads thus laid 
are carried through the Pontificates of Pope Pius X and 
Benedict XV, strained but not severed by the World 
War; and the conclusion of the Lateran Treaties, on which 
Padre Vercesi’s book is silent—has proved beyond doubt 
to-day the futility of the sectarian’s struggle with the 
God-given spirit. It is to be hoped that an English 
translation may appear of this important book. (M. M,) 

It is given to few to exercise that particular magic in 
literature which fuses style and matter into a splendid 
clarity of union; and even with those few it is not a con- 
stant talent. There was little need to fear that Mr. Belloc 
had lost the grace. In his Joan of Arc (Cassell) he is 
again blessed with the power of maintaining throughout 
the book the poignancy of diction, the continuance of 
which was peculiar to his rendering of Bédier’s Tristan 
and Iseult. Both style and manner of treatment are 
reminiscent more of that than of any of his other books. 

In the writing of English there are those whose effects 
are achieved by the piling up, within the paragraph, of 
sentence upon sentence, and the addition, in the chapter, 0 


paragraph upon paragraph. Of these are the Galsworthys 
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and Dreisers, and below them all that ruck of writers of 
fiction who slowly wield the laborious pick to disclose at 
length their poor vein of common metal. These are those 
who have learnt not prose, but only how to prose. There 
are still, however, some few who have the nice art of so 
carefully judging within the limits of the sentence the due 
weight and proportion of each common word, that each 
phrase and each sequence of phrases is no mere means to 
the general end of the book, to the exposition of an 
argument, or to the delineation of a character (which latter 
is the chief excuse of the rough and ready handlers of the 
language), but is in itself a perfect charm of illumination. 
Of these are the Barings and the Bellocs. Mr. Belloc him- 
self wrote many years ago of that same charm of common 
words. He wrote in a somewhat different context, and 
with hardly the same point in view, but with just that 
same elegant accuracy of diction. ‘ Her name” (said the 
old man of his first love) “which was not Mary nor 
Catherine, but was as common and simple a name, was set 
above the world and was given power over my spirit. So 
that to hear it attached even to another or to see it written 
or printed on a page everything within me stirred, and it 
was as though a lamp had been lit suddenly in my soul. 
Then, indeed, I understood how truly there are special 
words of witchcraft, and how they bind and loose material 
things.” 

The question of the historical value of Joan of Arc has 
no need to be entertained academically. Actually the story 
is told in an entirely legendary manner, whose very 
acceptance of tradition, tradition revitalized by feeling and 
conviction, sets it above legend in the unhistorical sense of 
the word. In effect the bare statement of the traditional 
position carries far more conviction than the most elaborate 
of arguments. It is to be observed in practice that the 
mystery of St. Joan is never solved to the satisfaction of 
the student. Supplied though he be with an abundance 
of evidence from so many different quarters, provided with 
the choice of such various alternatives, the fact yet remains 
that there comes sooner or later a period of complete baffle- 
ment. In such circumstances Mr. Belloc’s book may be 
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even historically valuable, for it brings forward with unusual 
coherence and vehemence the simplest explanation of the 
divine mission of Joan, of her courage and of her constancy, 
its truth. 

As in his Tristan, Mr. Belloc shows his greatest power 
in the full and effective use of the appropriate epithet, of 
what one might with deliberation term the “exact” as 
opposed to the “romantic,” illuminating the distinction 
by an example from the Sonnets: 

“ And truly not the morning Sun of Heaven 
Better becomes the gray cheeks of the East 
Nor that full Starre that ushers in the Eaven , . .” 
where full and gray correspond to the former and the latter. 
So is Cauchon “full of strong evil,” Paris “ Head and 
captain of the realm,” and so is described the capture of 
Joan “away beyond the bridge upon the far water- 
meadows.” It is the writing of one whose words are 
never an approximation, always a sure definition. 

A comparison with Tristan might suggest a romntic 
treatment of the subject. It is not so, except in so far as the 
manner and the legend are not of common history, but of 
the heroic. But the sanity of mere common fact controls the 
romanticism and gives to it a hard reality which Andrew 
Lang, for example (and he is the only other English writer 
who has treated of St. Joan with adequacy), could never 
achieve, in spite of his enthusiasm and attention to detail. 
For Lang, notwithstanding his passion for accuracy, could 
not refrain from continual patches of romantic purple. He 
saved, as Mr. Belloc has saved, his finest phrase for the 
end of his book, but misses the sure haven of controlled 
emotion in his “That the world might have no relic of 
her of whom the world was not worthy, the English 
threw her ashes into the Seine.” With more decent grace 
Mr. Belloc concludes: “But lest her relics should be 
worshipped, men were bidden bear her ashes to the river 
Seine which ran near by. So they threw into the river the 
ashes of that Maiden, and her heart, which the fire had not 
consumed.” 

Mr. De La Mare writes with a differing grace. His 
Stories from the Bible (Faber and Gwyer) might be 
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uoted as another illustration of the absolute identity of 
style, in the sense of the actual handling of no matter what 
words, with matter in the sense of the selection of those 
words. Pathetic is the word to be applied, with care and 
accuracy, to that peculiarly modern method of handling a 
subject which shirks or is dissatisfied with bare objective 
narration and evinces its interest in the pictorial or emotional 
value of a story by the use of those various tricks which aim 
at arousing a similar interest or emotion in the reader. Thus 
there is, for example, the “ sentimental repetition ” in the 
picture of the Israelites toiling for the Egyptians, “ filling 
and emptying, filling and emptying from morn to eve, to 
water the Egyptians’ plots”; and the not unpleasing but 
quite unnecessary description of the daughter of Pharaoh 
going down to the bank of the river where she found the 
infant Moses: ‘She stayed and, with the palm of her 
hand above her eyes, steadfastly watched it awhile, in 
wonder at what this strange object could be.” While it 
is to be objected to this un-actual manner of writing that 
it is to literature what “ devotional ” books are to prayer 
itself, the criticism may in this context be beside the point, 
as Mr. De La Mare proposes his stories only as a means 
to an end, and will be satisfied if they send his young 
readers back to that original story-teller who has done his 
work so much more directly. 

There has been in recent years a decided current of 
Realism in esthetic theory. In this country it has taken 
in practice more the form of a sensuous realism, which 
welcomes the almost physical impression of a Lawrence 
or a Remarque, than of that direct and more consistent 
realism whose proper point of impact is the intellect, and 
whose being is gauged not by the nervous effect it may 
produce, but by the degree of its intelligibility. In the 
plastic arts, perhaps, the reaction against sensationalism 
has been more complete, and some real standard of intel- 
lectual value has been sought after. This current, how- 
ever, Moves so much more slowly in letters that, among 
other nations, that is already being taken for granted which 
has hardly been rumoured in this country. We are 
accordingly in some degree unaffected by the current 
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which M. Stanislas Fumet may help to define in his Le 
Procés de l’Art (Collection Le Roseau d'Or, Plon), 
From the point of view of the actual value of M. Fumet’s 
work in itself, it is a little disconcerting that he should 
accept (as having been quite definitely formulated and as 
already possessing the authority of general acceptance) the 
esthetic of which M. Jacques Maritain has never done 
more than present a preliminary sketch. To some extent 
this disqualifies a good deal of M. Fumet’s work, and that 
because of the difficulty of attaching much value to his 
judgement of the position of the artist in the Christian world 
until there is agreement upon the nature and relations of 
art. The question is entirely one of making quite definite 
an idea which is coming to be held more and more widely, 
but which will not reach completely clear expression until 
a larger measure of cold logic shall be added to the 
enthusiasm which has possessed M. Fumet’s emotions. 
By the emotions no philosophy can be clearly apprehended, 
and it would seem to be more passion than understanding 
that has induced the wholesale swallowing of much that 
was debateable in M. Maritain’s Art et Scolastique, as, for 
example, the essential difference between the fine and the 
servile arts. (“ L’art en general tend a faire une ceuvre. 
Mais certains tendent a faire une ceuvre belle, et par la ils 
différent essentiellement de tous les autres.”) Such a 
course might be expected to wreck the chances of the 
emergence from M. Fumet’s work of a complete and 
coherent esthetic, were it not that his very assumptions 
are bound to raise more ultimate questions than those in 
which he has specialized; and from the answers to these 
and the arguments circling around these, the cold residue 
of truth may be precipitated. 

In this particular case the matter not for assumption but 
for argument is the transition from the principle that art 1s 
concerned only with the good of the work to be produced, 
and is accordingly ordained towards the intelligible being 
of that work, to the principle that among the arts there are 
those whose prime — is beauty. Such a matter can- 
not be dismissed in a footnote. It is the former principle 
which suggested the term esthetic realism, and it is from 
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that principle that is derived the conception of the arts 
being above all things ordered to truth; for in so far as 
the work is reasonably ordered, and accordingly true, in 
so far is it real and proper matter for delight. Hence 
arises the Platonic splendor veri, which is beauty, the 
recognizable criterion of art, though not its prime object. 
M. Fumet complicates the issue when he substitutes the 
beauty of a work of art for its being, and when he argues 
thence to its affiliation not to the true but to the good, 
supporting himself again on the authority of M. Maritain, 
when that Aristotelian writes: ‘ Quoique le beau tienne 
au vrai métaphysique en ce sens que tout resplendissement 
d’intelligibilité dans les choses suppose quelque conformité 
a Pintelligence cause des choses, néanmoins le beau n’est 
pas une espéce de vrai, mais une espéce de bien.” Those 
whose belief is in the « intelligence cause des choses ” and 
whose delight is in the “ resplendissement d’intelligibilité ” 
cannot but regard with embarrassment those whom they 
would hope to find in agreement with them when they see 
them, apparently blind to these beliefs, regarding beauty 
as, in M. Fumet’s provisional definition, “Le bien qui 
se donne en spectacle pour faire aimer l’étre.” The 
embarrassment is the more acute, as M. Fumet habitually 
couples the artist with the lover and the saint, introducing 
more than a suggestion of Bremond’s analogies between 
the mystical and the poetic act, but forgetful of the prin- 
ciple which Bremond is always careful to keep before his 
reader, that objectively, and in their own proper nature, 
the actual products of states of mind, which in the manner 
of their working may be linked together, should be clearly 
distinguished. 

Mr. Belloc has for many years been so persistent a 
hunter of the Snark that, as each new book appears, one 
is revisited by the fear that at last he shall have fallen to 
the Boojum. To the creatures which he has to face in 
Survivals and New Arrivals (Sheed and Ward) he 
has brought the full force of the direct method of his 
unfortunate prototype, the Bellman: 


“ Just the place for a Snark ! I have said it thrice ; 
What I tell you three times is true” 
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a method which may have the practical advantage of 
encouraging the crew, and in this event can be judged 
only by its results, even if it may not always be conducive 
to mere material accuracy. In this case the practical result 
has been a little surprising, as Survivals would seem to 
have been received, in the Press, with no small measure of 
quite intelligent appreciation from those to whom its 
applications might have been particularly offensive. With 
this aspect, however, there can be little need to be con- 
cerned, any more than with such other unessentials as the 
personal idiosyncrasies of the author, which apparently have 
persuaded him of the need not only of adopting certain 
tactics, but even of condescending to the use (it is to be 
feared for the convenience of his readers) of language and 
idiom which would disgrace any but his polemical works. 
(One does not, for example, except in conversation, adopt 
such an expression as “the Buddhist business ” unless one 
presumes that the remark is to be addressed to an audience 
without sufficient intelligence to comprehend a more 
accurate and definite description of the matter under 
discussion.) 

The value of such a policy, however, need in no way 
enter into the question of the actual content of the book 
and of the truth with which it sets out the nature of the 
position in which the Church now finds herself in relation 
to active and passive resistance to her influence. To Mr. 
Belloc’s presentation there are certain criticisms which 
immediately suggest themselves. The first concerns the 
very plan of the book. It must be obvious that while 
his division into “ Survivals,” “The Main Attack,” and 
“The New Arrivals” is just and useful, there is a certain 
proportion to be observed in their treatment. The amount 
of importance, moreover, to be allotted to the treatment of 
any attack grows the greater as that attack is the more 
novel, and the smaller as it petrifies into a survival. On 
the other hand, the more recent the arrival the more 
difficult it is to make an adequate estimate of its value 
and vulnerability. It is precisely from Mr. Belloc’s failure 
to observe this necessary proportion that other criticisms 
arise. The new arrivals are barely sketched, while the 
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survivals are dragged from their deathbeds to suffer his 
boisterous bullying. The reason for either treatment 1s 
the same, that Mr. Belloc is continually concerned with the 
concrete, that he must be able to focus his attack upon 
some particular manifestation of a state of mind. The 
consequence is that, being so preoccupied with symptoms, 
he rarely seeks for their cause. Their passing, moreover, 
induces in him a quite illusory sense of well-being. The 
error is aggravated when his diagnosis is directed chiefly 
to the dredging of the evening news-sheets. 

As a preliminary to the understanding of this method, 
it is interesting to take one’s departure from a sentence 
written not long ago by one whose method is entirely 
different: ‘ Aujourd’hui le diable a tellement tout com- 
biné dans le regime de la vie terrestre que le monde ne 
sera bientét plus habitable qu’aux saints. Les autres y 
traineront le désespoir, ou devront tomber plus bas que 
’homme. Les antinomies de la vie humaine sont trop 
exasperées, le poids de la matiére trop aggravé, il faut, pour 
exister seulement, s’exposer a trop de pi¢ges. L’heroisme 
chrétien deviendra un jour unique solution des problémes 
de la vie.”* This is to approach the problem not from the 
point of view of the strength of the Church in the effect 
which her influence can create upon, for example, questions 
of education or morality (with which Mr. Belloc is con- 
siderably concerned), but from the point of view of the 
ease or difficulty with which a man may live at present 
that life which is most proper to a Christian. It is a 
question of the exercise, within an unnatural state of 
society, of the normal human functions. M. Maritain has 
the alternatives quite clear. On the one hand there is 
despair, on the other there is surrender to the system which 
degrades man below the human level. His pessimism, of 
course, is exaggerated when separated from the context, 
for he goes on to emphasize that this living body, though 
threatened, is nevertheless a thing of immortal vigour. 
Only once does Mr. Belloc seem to be aware of the con- 
flict. When treating of some other subject he remarks, 
quite incidentally, upon the suppression of personality 

* J. Maritain, Primauté du Spirituel. 
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which is a mark of the modern organization. This is, of 
course, the very danger peculiar to the humanism of our 
times which lies at the root of the whole attack. Unfor- 
tunately when Mr. Belloc does approach the question again, 
and actually uses the word “humanism,” he applies it to 
a different object, to the erection into the good of that 
“which makes men happier here—or looks as though it 
might.” 

The real danger, however, to a Church which emphasizes 
the reality of personality by insisting upon personal 
responsibility lies in the attitude which, in the sphere 
of action, denies to the workman the responsibility for 
the quality of his work, and, in the speculative sphere, 
provides a philosophy for that degradation based on the 
regarding of man simply as an organism of the same 
esential nature as the brute. The connection between the 
the two is evident, and it is significant that the refusal in 
psychology to attach due importance to the will is accom- 
panied by the extension in industry of the mechanization 
of human labour. Once again Mr. Belloc has approached 
this problem, but only to remark upon the companionship 
of paganism and slavery. It matters little what name be 
attached to the idea which is the motive of the modern 
attitude; paganism may serve as well as humanism; but it 
must be insisted that behind all the symptoms that may be 
discerned there is this ruling notion, though to search it 
out and to define it may be more difficult than to deal with 
certain of its more extravagant manifestations. 

M. Maritain is aware of the noonday devil that haunts 
every man, and is always, accordingly, more concerned with 
the infiltration into the Church of the evil communication 
than with the aberrations of those outside the Church. 
With this Mr. Belloc does not refuse to deal, but its 
primary importance is ousted in favour of quite ephemeral 
substitutes for the doctrines of the Church. Of these he 
can write with penetration, as when he attributes the 
strength of Spiritism to its claim to foundation upon 
“ positive controllable proof”; with a quite absurd lack of 
sympathy or even of information, as when he speaks of 
“the modern revolution in art” (a phrase indeed of more 
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than ordinary ambiguity) as being a “ direct introduction 
of a force deriving From African Paganism.” This “ hit or 
miss ” method is due, one feels, to the following of certain 
isolated currents of opinion without sufficient consideration 
of their relation to the main stream; and Mr. Belloc’s 
neglect of this consideration must surely be deliberate, 
bound up as the point is with the question of the relation 
of the Church to civilization. While, however, one may be 
in agreement with his insistence that a sound and rational 
organization of temporal affairs is but one effect, in the 
world, of the Church’s predominance, it should surely be 
added that the state of civilization is at any given time a 
sure index to the vitality of the Christians of which it is 
composed. It is doubtful, accordingly, whether Mr. Belloc 
is justified in his shelving of the question of civilization on 
the ground that the Church is primarily a means towards 
the achievement of man’s ultimate end; for too narrow an 
insistence on that aspect may lead to forgetfulness of the 
fact that the Church is indeed a living body in this world, 
and that the well-being of her members, in the sense of 
the rational ordering of their lives, must be of enormous 
importance to her. 

It would be unfair and ridiculous to suggest that 
Mr. Belloc is not alive to the connection between the 
welfare of the Church and the continuance of the tradi- 
tion of civilization, particularly in one who is familiar 
with his historical treatment of that subject in, for 
example, his Europe and the Faith. But it is difficult to 
discover from Survivals his attitude to the “chaotic and 
feverish industrialism” whose continued advance is so 
marked a denial of that tradition. His insistence, on the 
one hand, that the tradition must not be broken is 
sufficiently definite. ‘Those who maintain (that it may be 
broken) do not understand the nature of life, of maturity, 
of a fixed organism—from which if you take away its vital 
principle the whole decays.” On the other hand, he 
appears to shirk the conclusion in the matter of indus- 
trialism to which we would seem to be forced. If the 
insistence upon the necesity for and the value of personal 
responsibility, the vital principle of a sane ordering of 
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human activities in the supernatural sphere, is indeed the 
principle which should direct them in the worldly sphere, 
then the growth of industrialism, which in practice denies 
this principle, cannot be explained on the ground that “ it 
has survived on ideas inherited from a better time.” “It 
has lived,” Mr. Belloc writes, “its odd diseased life 
(strangely and suddenly expanding, but without sufficient 
happiness) by what it retains of Catholic doctrine.” 
Without sufficient happiness. Strange meiosis, that reveals 
the superficial optimism in such contrast to the profound 
pessimism of Jacques Maritain. (R. H.) 

Mr. A. F. Pollard has added further to the debt which we 
owe him by his new Wolsey (Longmans). The Cardinal 
was, of course, by no means a saint, but,as Mr. Pollard shows 
him to us, we see him as a great lover of his common kind; 
and, if we may say so, we think the main value of the book 
consists in its attestation to this fact. But Mr. Pollard’s 
main contention seems to be that Wolsey was the most 
effective cause of the final downfall of the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Catholic Church in this country. It may be 
that he is right; and to those of us brought up upon the 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII’s reign, which deal with 
the Wolsey period, and with Brewer’s Introductions thereto, 
Mr. Pollard’s theory is certainly of challenging interest. 
Brewer held that while Henry VIII was “absolute in 
theory, clergy, judges, people strove to render the pre- 
rogative more absolute.” But, he adds, “so long as 
Wolsey lived the Church formed some barrier.” Brewer 
and Pollard agree as to the end attained; but while Brewer 
holds Wolsey to have been the chief brake upon the fatal 
process, Pollard, on the contrary, deems him to have been 
its chief accelerator. A third historian, combining, perhaps, 
the psychological acumen and the great knowledge of both 
these historians, is necessary to settle the questions. Mr. 
Pollard’s account of the struggle between the regnum and 
the sacerdotium provides us with a lot of new and very 
pertinent evidence. He makes us even wonder whether 
the Reformation itself might have been averted had Leo X 
acceded to Wolsey’s demand for the suspension of clerical 
ordinations in England unless the candidate simultaneously 
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took all orders up to sub-deacon not only as a temporary 
but as a perpetual rule. Wolsey and More were evidently 
in agreement that worthless and “ criminous ” clerks were 
the main trouble to be overcome if the Church was to be 
reformed from within. That and tithes and other clerical 
dues, which made the mind of the city of London so 
“cantankerous,” were practical and very burning questions 
which Wolsey tried hard to deal with, but did not succeed. 
And where he failed, who else had the will or the power 
to succeed? We get glimpses of old friends or enemies 
of whom much more should be known: Dr. Henry 
Standish, head of the Friars-minor, of whom Pace said 
that he had rendered “ singular assistance to the subverting 
of the Church”; and Christopher Saint German, whom 
More dealt with at length in his Apology, as another wolf in 
sheep’s clothing who was betraying his cloth. The character 
and influence of these men should be brought into the full 
and clear jight of historical justice if we are to understand 
the chief causes which from within caused the downfall of 
the Reformation. Mr. Pollard evidently thinks that Wolsey 
was one of them; and in a final pronouncement of sentence 
upon him he writes: “ ‘If a lion knew his own strength,’ 
More is said to have told Cromwell on entering Henry’s 
service, ‘hard were it for any man to rule him’; and he 
proceeded to warn him against putting knowledge into the 
head of Henry VIII. The warning came too late, addressed 
to Cromwell; for Wolsey had already displayed before the 
eyes of the king, the court, and the country a vision of 
power such as no man had yet seen wielded in England; 
and that exhibition profoundly affected the reformation 
and determines Wolsey’s place in English history. .. . 
The world was too much with him: he craved not for a 
heart of grace but for the husks of glory.” (W. E. C.) 
Some six centuries ago Dante, seeking for human culture 
an issue from the anarchy of never-ending war and voicin 
the loftiest aspiration of the medieval mind, declared that 
the end of mankind “ to bring into act the entire possibility 
of the human intellect ” could only be fully realized under 
a world monarchy. To-day the necessity is more than ever 
urgent to translate into fact Dante’s ideal of a supernational 
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community. That permanent peace can only thus be 
realized is the theme of a very important Catholic con- 
tribution to the modern literature of peace—Don Luigi 
Sturzo’s The International Community and the 
Right of War (trans. Barbara Barclay-Carter; George 
Allen and Unwin). To be sure the book is not always 
easy reading, and the close-knit, sometimes involved, 
style of an argument itself conducted on juristic lines, 
less familiar perhaps to an English than to a Latin 
audience, has taxed to the utmost the capacities of Don 
Sturzo’s able translator. But for any pains required to 
overcome the initial difficulty of Don Sturzo’s manner, 
the reader is richly rewarded by close acquaintance—a 
superficial reading of such a book is impossible—with a 
most powerful and solid piece of reasoning. The author’s 
standpoint is evolutionary: as man develops, his social 
relations become wider—more intricate—the structures 
which embody them closer knit. War inevitable, and 
because inevitable legitimate, so long as the international 
community is embryonic and unorganized, becomes wrong, 
because unnecessary, when the latter assumes an organized 
form. And although theoretically the absolute sovereignty 
of the national state is upheld to-day more strongly than 
ever in the past, the League of Nations (taken in con- 
junction with other inter-state organizations and agree- 
ments such as the British Commonwealth, the Pan- 
American Union, the Locarno Treaty, the Kellogg Pact) 
is the beginning of the organized international community 
which alone can render war (at any rate, between civilized 
states) avoidable and therefore illegitimate. Incidentally 
to the development of his thesis Don Sturzo discusses the 
theories put forward in the past to legitimize war: justice, 
raison d’état, the survival of the fittest. He finds them all 
wanting—internally inconsistent or false to the concrete 
situation. In their place he advances the proposition that 
war, while incompatible with the Christian law of love, 1s, 
in fact, legitimate (as slavery in the past, capitalism to-day) 
so long as it is inseparable from “a determined social 
structure,” and “the formalities and conditions have been 
fulfilled that correspond to the prevalent general conscience 
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of the time and place, to custom, and to previous agree- 
ments.” The practical inference is, of course, that, if we 
would abolish war and thus effect in this sphere perfect 
harmony between social practice and the Christian ideal, 
there must be a “social structure ” of which war is not a 
necessary part—i.e., the International Community. Such 
a structure, however, exists—namely, the League of 
Nations and the international agreements bound up with it. 
This meagre summary can make no pretence to reproduce 
Don Sturzo’s closely reasoned thesis, but may, we hope, 
invite some readers to study it in his book, calling special 
attention to pp. 39 and 114. 
na few minor points we must disagree with the author. 
The fall of the Roman Empire was, we think, due chiefly 
to the anarchy of the third century, with its social and 
economic results, particularly the barbarian recruitment of 
the legions, not, as Don Sturzo maintains, to the over- 
extension of its territory (24). Nor surely was the Franco- 
British Entente, effected during the first decade of this 
century, in existence in the period following the Berlin 
Congress of 1878 (34). Nor do we agree that “ to-day 
the final element of international law is adequately supplied 
by custom, law, and conventions ” (§3). On the contrary, 
a code of International Law is urgently needed. In face 
of her legislation in 1916 it seems a to say that 
“Great Britain has never accepted the idea of conscription ” 
(84); nor do we see why “ to-day it is impossible for even 
the Church to raise a doubt as to the justice of a war, once 
a@ state is engaged in the struggle to its uttermost ” (198). 
Of more general appeal as being essentially an euvre 
de vulgarisation is another Catholic study of the same 
problem by a German Dominican, Fr. Franziskus Strat- 
mann, The Church and War (Sheed and Ward). 
Unlike the volume just reviewed, this does not claim to 
be a work of original thought—its more modest aim is to 
apply the teaching of medieval Thomist theologians on 
peace and war to the present situation. On the other hand, 
whereas Don Sturzo’s treatment is solely intellectual, Fr. 
Stratmann appeals to the imagination and emotions, thereby 
intensifying enormously the force and persuasiveness of 
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his thesis. We could wish this book in the hands of every 
adult Catholic, to be read and reread until its message had 
penetrated mind and heart. The author’s practical con- 
clusion is that of Don Sturzo: war is an intolerable evil 
which every Catholic should oppose to the utmost. It is 
true that whereas Don Sturzo rejects the theory of the 
just war, Fr. Stratmann accepts it. But the difference is 
of no practical consequence. For Don Sturzo, because the 
just war was and is in fact impossible, the theory is dis- 
credited; for Fr. Stratmann its practical inapplicability 
discredits not the theory, but the wars it has been invoked 
to justify. Any practical divergence between the two 
authors could bear only on the wars of the past, which 
Don Sturzo from his evolutionary standpoint regards as 
legitimate because inevitable, in spite of their non-fulfilment 
of the conditions postulated by the theory of the just war, 
whereas Fr. Stratmann presumably regards them as illegiti- 
mate on that account. Asa canon of historical valuation, 
Don Sturzo’s view seems more adequate; Fr. Stratmann, 
in appealing to the Catholic conscience, has the practical 
advantage of adhering more strictly to the dicta of 
accredited theologians. It is for the reader to choose which 
theory he will, if only he accept ex animo the conclusion 
common to both authors, that war must not be, and 
Catholics must be foremost in the struggle against it. 

We have remarked mistakes, presumably of translation— 
e.g., Alliance instead of Fellowship of Reconciliation (149), 
“assisted” used in the context misleadingly for “attended” 
(146). The sentences on p. 120, lines 27-29, are difficult to 
ollow. ‘Statecraft ” is used in an impossible sense (184). 
The sentence “ All national hatred is bound up with this 
love of mankind” (202) cannot represent the author’s 
meaning. And on p. 146, lines 4, 5, “ Church Christians ” 
and “Quakers” ought surely to change places. We 
wonder whether it was really the A4rmenzan bishops who 
“implored Pius IX to lay down rules of righteous warfare,” 
and suspect that Julius Caesar—it was certainly not the 
Greek Alexander, who, moreover, did not fight at sea—was 
the Imperator referred to on p. 196. The Amphictyonic 
League was not founded by Philip of Macedon, who 
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merely used as a convenient tool an organization of 
venerable antiquity. And what can be meant by “ domestic 
internationalism”? We hope that these and other 
blemishes of detail may be removed when the book attains 
that second edition which must be its lot, unless, which we 
are loath to believe, English Catholics have no care for the 
Christmas message of “ peace on earth.” 

Nothing is more difficult than to understand a religious 
system. An abstract knowledge of its doctrines and prac- 
tical rules tells us so little. They are but the score of 
music which to be appreciated must be heard. To under- 
stand the complicated music of Catholicism a man must 
know the Church from within—by long practice of the 
Catholic religion. And even then he may understand very 
little. In the three lectures which compose a volume whose 
value is out of all proportion to its modest size and 
appearance, the celebrated German Jesuit, Fr. Lippert, 
attempts to convey to his audience an impression of how 
the music of Catholicism sounds when played out in the 
life and thought of the ideal Catholic (Das Wesen 
des Katholischen Menschen, “The Essence of the 
Catholic Man.” Munich: Theatiner Verlag). That such 
a complete Catholic can actually exist—even among the 
greatest saints—would, Fr. Lippert admits, be an absurd 
supposition. No one single Catholic can embody and 
exemplify all the values and aspects of his religion. But 
“we are to imagine one man, or rather many men, in whom 
the Catholic system has been realized.” An outlook 
which combines in rare harmony profundity and breadth 
applied with an equally rare subtlety of psychological 
analysis has made these lectures a masterpiece. We most 
heartily wish they were accessible in English. 

The keynote of the Catholic view of the world is, 
according to Fr. Lippert, a scrupulous respect for objective 
reality. For the Catholic reality is something external, 
given, unalterable. It is a reality which consists of 
differentiated grades of being and value of which the 
highest and most ultimate is spirit and personality. It is, 
moreover, “dynamic,” a movement from God to God. 
Hence the attitude of the Catholic may be defined as 
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“movement in constraint”—-movement, because he is to 
partake freely in a process whereby reality is made ever 
more conformable to God; constraint, because he is bound 
at every turn by realities, not of his making, and beyond 
his power to change. Although he is obliged to respect 
and value every aspect and grade of reality “from the 
dogma of the Trinity to the technical processes of modern 
industry,” because they are of unequal value, and still 
more because of the presence and power of evil, his life 
and thought are nailed to the cross of tensions never to be 
fully overcome. He must attempt to bridge pillars laid 
immutably by the real world which yet can never be com- 
pletely bridged. Some of these unbridgeable pillars, these 
factors of perpetual tension, are the subject of Dr. Lippert’s 
second lecture. They are “The Interior Disposition and 
the External Embodiment, Nature and Supernature, Law, 
the Individual’s Strict Obligation, and the More Perfect.” 
Of these pairs neither member can be denied—yet a com- 
plete reconciliation between them is impossible. Yet the 
attempt, if the “tragedy,” the cross of the Catholic is also 
his wealth and achievement. The movement set up by 
the tension of this complex reality is then exemplified in 
various departments of Catholic life—the relations between 
the individual Catholic and ecclesiastical authority, the life 
of prayer, etc. 

Here and there we found ourselves in disagreement 
with the author. That “thought is secondary to being— 
a derivative of being” (10)—is no doubt true in the sense 
the author intends, that our thought about reality does not 
constitute, but is determined by that reality. But the 
expression is not altogether satisfactory. Thought as such 
is more real than physical reality and the Absolute Reality 
more akin to thought than to matter. Moreover, God’s 
ideas of created beings are more real than they are in them- 


selves. We cannot endorse the denial (19) that there | 


is any means “by which God or the soul can be attained 
experimentally ”-—i.e., experienced. That may well be 
correct Aristotelianism and is certainly the final doctrine 
of St. Thomas. But it is, we believe, contradicted by the 
experience of the mystics, and we prefer the equally 
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orthodox view of Fr. Lippert’s fellow Jesuit (Fr. Picard) 
that a direct, though obscure, apprehension of God and 


- the soul is even naturally an endowment of man. Further, 


since goodness, beauty, and truth are the three primary 
aspects of being, and therefore pre-eminently of God, we 
do not see why any preference should be given to the 
first over the other two. Everything Fr. Lippert says 
(34 5qq.) of the fundamental and absolute antithesis 
between good and evil is equally true of the antithesis 
between beauty and ugliness, truth and untruth. The 
primacy here ascribed to the ethical over the esthetic 
and intellectual aspects of experience seems to us mere 
prejudice. Considered philosophically, we must say of 
Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, as of the three Persons of 
the Trinity, that “none is before or after another,” none 
is greater or less than another, but the three “are co-eternal 
and co-equal.” On p. 37 Fr. Lippert appears to suggest 
that God deliberately left Jacune in His Creation for man 
to fill. Would it not be truer to say that these short- 
comings are due to the essential deficiency of the lower 
creatures? Every work of God in so far as it is His 
work—that is, to the extent of its positive being—is 
perfect. Nor can we think that the Church has always 
contended so strenuously, as Fr. Lippert asserts, for the 
honour of sex life. No doubt she has always condemned 
any formal attacks on marriage; but the private teaching 
of Catholic saints and the ethos of devotional writings 
have undoubtedly for many centuries tended to disparage 
and deprecate the physical aspect of matrimony. Coventry 
Patmore’s story of his convent-bred daughter, who thought 
matrimony rather a wicked sacrament, is typical of a gulf 
between the official doctrine and practical attitude of 
Catholics in this matter. And we are afraid that the 
remark, contradicted by the ceremonial regulation which 
expects a light before every altar, that the sanctuary lamp 
would be worthless except as a token of the Real Presence, 
may encourage the parsimony of lights which robs German 
Catholic churches of much of the warmth and devotional 
atmosphere which lights pre-eminently produce. 

A method of approach somewhat similar to that adopted 
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by Fr. Lippert in relation to the Church as a whole is 
employed by another Jesuit, Archbishop Goodier, in his 
study of the Order to which he belongs. (The Jesuits, 
Sheed and Ward; Many Mansions series, edited by Algar 
Thorold.) He seeks to make known the spirit of the 
Order by studying the ideal Jesuit. But whereas the 
ideal Catholic as an actual individual is a contradiction 
in terms, the ideal Jesuit is sufficiently embodied in 
the founder, St. Ignatius Loyola. Archbishop Goodier’s 
book is therefore a study of St. Ignatius considered as the 
exemplar of his Order. The book is itself so compressed 
that it is difficult to summarize. We can only say that 
the author finds the essence of St. Ignatius’ spirituality 
and that of the Jesuits, in so far as they have been faithful 
to him, in an absolute dedication to the glory of God and 
the good of man, prepared to adopt any manner of life, 
form of work, or type of prayer which under the circum- 
stances answers that end best. The power of the Order is 
thus seen to lie in its union of a single aim rigidly pursued 
with an indefinite adaptability as regards means. The 
hoary calumny that for the Jesuit the end justifies the 
means is thus a distortion of the fundamental principle 
of their Order, the end justifies all lawful means. Even 
the obedience which is so often regarded as the typical 
characteristic of the Order is shown by Mgr. Goodier to 
be, not the rigid red-tape obedience of a modern army, but 
the spirit of the Knight ready to embark on any enterprise, 
however hopeless it may seem, to do the pleasure of his 
beloved—for the Jesuit, Christ as made known to him, 
since Christ has left the earth, by His accredited mouth- 
piece, the Pope and his Superior. And the thoroughness 
with which St. Ignatius and faithful Jesuits perform what- 
ever work they may undertake, while ready to leave it at the 
word of command, is the thoroughness of the Knight for 
whom any command of the beloved cannot be performed 
too perfectly. So the “secret” of this formidable Order 
to which it owes a success of which even Catholics have at 
times been jealous and at which they have looked askance, 
as though at something uncanny, is, after all, like all the 
greatest things of man’s life, simple—detached devotion to 
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God. That is the form which unifies and gives life to the 
matter—the manifold activities—of the Jesuits. That 
wanting and the activities valued for their own sake, there 
is corruption, the imaginary Jesuit of Protestant prejudice; 
also whatever unsatisfactory Jesuits have actually existed. 
But no fair historian or observer dare affirm that now, or 
at any time in the past has the Order as a body, or in the 
vast majority of its subjects, lost that life-giving form, 
the Ignatian or Jesuit motto, “ Ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 
Bulky tomes have been written relating the life of St. 
Ignatius and the story of his Order. The perusal of any 
or all of these could not reveal more clearly than this little 
book the spirit, the sane spirit, of both. 

If Catholics wish non-Catholics to understand their 
religion, they in turn should know something at least of 
the beliefs professed by their non-Catholic neighbours. 
And although at present the Church of England is the 
Church only of a minority of Englishmen and her formu- 
laries are subjected by her faithful to a host of contra- 
dictory interpretations, yet because she is the official Church 
of the country and, moreover, because her liturgy and the 
life and practice of an important section of Anglicans 
present the nearest approach to Catholicism of any form of 
non-Catholic Christianity practised widely in this country, 
it is desirable that Catholics should be better acquainted with 
her Prayer-Book than they actually are. A desideratum 
unsupplied to our knowledge by an English Catholic, for 
the study of the Thirty-Nine Articles, published by the 
C.T.S., studies only one, and that the less Catholic aspect 
of the Anglican formularies, is provided for all who read 
French by Professor Couturier’s excellent study, Le 
Book of Common Prayer et l’Eglise Anglicane 
(Editions Spes). It is based on a close study not only of 
the book of 1662, but of every Anglican Prayer-Book, 
from the first of 1549 to the modified alternative use 
rejected by Parliament last year. The author, moreover, 
is in close touch with the latest events in the life of con- 
temporary Anglicanism. There is, for example, a detailed 
account of the Barnes controversy. So far as the Anglican 
Prayer-Books and the present situation of the Anglican 
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Church are concerned, it would be difficult to improve 
upon Professor Couturier’s account. We would invite 
special attention to the appendix, in which three Anglican 
Canons—that of 1549, of 1552-1662, and that of the 
Bishops’ Prayer-Book—are printed side by side with the 
Canon of the Sarum Missal. By itself it furnishes ample 
material to judge of the Catholicity or otherwise of the 
Anglican Communion Service. Unfortunately, the value 
of the book is considerably diminished by the author’s 
insufficient knowledge of the history of the Anglican 
Church, or rather of English religion generally, between 
the Reformation and the present day. We have detected 
many errors, some trivial, others more serious. Though 
during the nineteenth century the gulf between the 
three Anglican parties—High, Low, and Broad—became 
enormously and increasingly wider, they existed long 
before, having taken definite shape as early as the seven- 
teenth century. To treat them as the product of the 
religious movements of the last century (1) is a very 
serious mistake. ‘ Bloody (‘sanglant’) persecution of the 
Catholics” was by no means confined to the reign of 
Elizabeth (57), but continued under the Stuarts, ending 
only with the victims of the ‘ Popish Plot’ in 1679-81. 
On the other hand, Catholics were not burned (go). The 
Canons of 1603 did not order the chasuble for the 
Communion Service (76), but the cope, and that only in 
cathedral and collegiate churches. The use of the surplice, 
however, was successfully enforced, and it was not the 
wearing of the surplice, but its use in the pulpit instead of 
the Geneva gown, which caused opposition and rioting in 
the early days of the ritualist movement (76). On the 
most favourable calculation the majority of priests con- 
formed in 1559 (90). Mary Queen of Scots was never 
imprisoned in London (90); and from their first institution 
there were four, later eight, Vicars-Apostolic, not one 
(90). The Presbyterians and Puritans were not two 
mutually exclusive groups (92), and the Wesleyans are 
not descended from the Independents, but owe their 
origin to an eighteenth century schism from the Church of 


England (92). The real descendants of the Independents 
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are the Congregationalists. The Penal Code was never 
the same for Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, nor, 
except for the unfortunate title adopted by the English 
Catholics at the time of the first emancipation, was the 
title Dissenter ever extended to Catholics (92). The 
Emancipation Act of 1827 was not the beginning, but the 
practical conclusion of Catholic Emancipation, the dis- 
abilities removed in 1927 being mainly a dead letter (96). 
Though the body known as the Evangelical Alliance was 
not founded till 1846, the term had been in use since the 
eighteenth century (99). The Commemoration of the 
Gunpowder Plot and the other political feasts were 
removed from the Prayer-Book in 1859, sixty-eight years 
before the issue of the revised Prayer-Book (107). The 
implication (119) that an option between baptism by 
affusion or immersion is a novelty of its revised Prayer- 
Book is unwarranted. It existed already in the book of 
1662. Two further objections—we hope not mere cavils. 
We fail to see any logical nexus between the most rigid 
view of predestination and the rejection of prayer for the 
dead. There were Catholic theologians who approved of 
even the supra-Lapsarianism of Dort. If the doctrine of 
predestination makes against prayer for the dead, it 
must equally make against prayer for the living. And, 
in fact, the reformers rejected prayer for the dead, not 
because of their exaggerated Augustinianism, but because 
they rejected belief in purgatory. Nor do we think the 
“French dilemma, Roman Catholicism or agnosticism,” 
so logical as the author imagines. Roman Catholicism 
or the rejection of Christianity—that, we are con- 
vinced, is the alternative enforced by logic and history, 
but we fail to see anything illogical in non-Christian 
theism. Indeed, the contrary is implied by the doctrine 
of the Vatican Council that the existence of God can be 
known apart from revelation. We hope that a second 
edition will remove these blemishes from so useful a book 
otherwise well fitted to become the standard textbook on 
its subject. 

At a time when the psychological or experimental 
approach to religion is so popular men are readier to 
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study, not directly the doctrines of a religious system, but 
indirectly the embodiment of those doctrines in the religious 
life of the individual. Even the Summa of St. Thomas 
finds few readers outside the ranks of professional theo- 
logians; his life well written would enjoy a wide circula- 
tion. A fortiori the story of Ramon Lull, the adventurer 
of the Spirit, the “fool,” to use his own term, of Divine 
Love, will, we are sure, exercise a wide attraction, whereas 
the art which he believed was the most cogent proof of 
Christianity yet devised, scarcely indeed a human discovery 
at all, but an inspiration from God Himself, possesses 
hardly even academic interest. That story has been well 
told by the competent pen of our English Lullist, Pro- 
fessor Allison Peers (Ramon Lull: a Biography. 
FE. Allison Peers, M.A. S.P.C.K.), to whom we are 
already indebted for the translation of Lull’s religious 
romance Blanquerna, his Art of Contemplation, Tree of 
Love, and, above all, the beautiful treatise of love 
embedded in Blanquerna, the Book of the Lover and 
the Beloved. Set historically in the climacteric of 
medieval Christendom, the thirteenth century, Lull’s 
long life—he was a contemporary of St. Thomas and 
Dante—geographically in the semi-tropical beauty of 
Mallorca, whose description in Professor Peers’ open- 
ing lines filled us with longing for the olives and the 
oranges, the sun and the blue sea of Miramar, Lull 
comes before us in these pages as the knight, the 
troubadour, the lover, and, if also the scholar, the scientist, 
philosopher and logician, a man who made even logic a 
stanza in the song of love. If the missionary zeal which 
devoured his soul and led him finally to his martyrdom 
beneath the stones of the Moors was stimulated by the 
dark belief that the gate of salvation was barred even to 
the devout and honest Saracen or Jew, its profounder source 
was the longing of the Lover to win more love for his 
Beloved. Twin brother, as Professor Peers points out, to 
Ignatius Loyola, if he failed where the latter succeeded, 
it was because he lacked St. Ignatius’ flexibility. He must 
do God’s work his way and all at once. Where St. Ignatius 
was content to follow whatever openings presented them- 
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selves, Lull was for pushing forward at all costs and 
immediately schemes too vast for the timidity, short- 
sightedness and self-seeking of the ecclesiastics and princes 
on whose aid he was compelled to rely. The fault of a 
generous soul—to force a way where it cannot be forced. 
The tale of his unconverted youth—unfortunately we can 
neither prove nor disprove it that he rode into a church to 
drag a recalcitrant beauty to his arms—is at least true to 
his character, and conversion changed his goal, not his 
methods, of attaining it. His art indeed repeats the same 
mistake—it is to be a method of compelling assent in a 
sphere where assent cannot be compelled by argument. 
Therefore the art failed, as the far-reaching scheme for 
converting the Saracen world failed. What remains? 
The inspiration of a mighty love and the books which are 
its artistic embodiment—Blanquerna, the autobiography 
of the ideal Lull, the passionate outpourings of the Lover 
to his Beloved. This is Professor Peers’ conclusion as it 
results from the long study of Lull’s life and writings 
which has given us this biography. Though of Lull’s 
two hundred and fifty books the majority moulder for- 
gotten in the dust of libraries, pilgrims throng, and will 
throng, in body or in spirit to the chapel in Palma where 
he lies beneath the epitaph he made for the tomb of the 
Lover (Tree of Love), who was indeed himself. ‘Here 
lies a Lover who has died for his Beloved and for Love, 
who has loved his Beloved with a love that is good, great, 
and enduring . . . who has battled bravely for Love’s 
sake.” 

In conclusion, a few points of disagreement with the 
author, though of detail. Why is he surprised, if Saracens 
believe that our Lady was a virgin both before and after 
the Birth of Christ, that her Son was a prophet and she 
herself very good and even sinless? Mohammedans have 
always honoured the mother of Jesus. The Koran, indeed, 
affirms her freedom from sin. And to Jesus Himself they 
ascribe a place among the prophets second only to Mahomet, 
to whom in some points He is even held superior—for 
example, as a miracle-worker and the Judge of the Last 


Day. Innocent III can hardly be said “ to have blighted ” 
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St. Francis’ hopes (142). He gave his way of life and 
infant order the provisional sanction, which was the 
utmost he could well have expected. “ Puerilities of 
scholasticism ” (184) is at least an unfortunate phrase. It 
suggests a contempt for a philosophy which, to say the least, 
is among the greatest achievements of human thought. 
If, as we suppose, Professor Peers intends merely to censure 
undoubted puerilities of detail to be found in the writings 
of even the greatest schoolmen, he might have chosen a 
less ambiguous formula. We suspect that on p. 236 
Quinquagesima should be Pentecost. Quinquagesima can 
hardly be called a feast, nor is the Veni Creator part of its 
liturgy. 

That the lover Ramon attained his Beloved he has 
repeatedly told us; the degree and progress of his union, 
like the majority of medizval saints, he passed over in 
silence. For more detailed indications of what God’s lovers 
find in Him, and after all they are but indications—Sed 
quid invenientibus? Nec lingua valet dicere nec littera 
exprimere—we must go to the mystics who have lived 
between the countér-Reformation and the present day. 
The inner life of one of these, and of the first rank— 
Mary of the Incarnation, the great Ursuline of Quebec 
and the Theresa of the New World—is now being made 
more accessible by Dom Albert Jamet’s critical edition 
of her writings, of which the first volume is before us. 
(Marie de I'Incarnation, Ecrits Spirituels et 
Historiques. Tome Premier. Desclée de Brouwer et Cie.) 
It contains a general introduction dealing with the life and 
writings of Marie and her son, Dom Claude Martin; the 
spiritual autobiography written at Tours in 1633 for her 
Jesuit Confessor, Pére Georges de la Haye, La Relation 
de 1633, skilfully pieced together, so far as it can be 
recovered, by rearranging the fragments embedded in Dom 
Martin’s biography, and connecting them by appropriate 
passages from the same life; an Appendix of Notes, Letters 
written from Tours to her director, and a conference given 
to the Novices on the Spouse of the Canticle. 

The Relation is a mystical document of the first class. 
The spiritual ascent here described culminates in a visioyn 
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of the Irinity experienced two months after Marie’s 
entrance into the Ursuline convent at Tours. During this 
vision the saint was admitted to a union which she regarded 
as a reinforcement of the mystical marriage concluded in 
another ecstasy some four years earlier. We are inclined, 
however, to agree with the judgement of Dom Martin, 
though in opposition to the opinion of the present editor, 
that the earlier marriage was not the transforming union, 
but simply the spiritual espousals. Though Marie gives 
the name of marriage to both experiences, it is from the 
latter that she dates that permanent consciousness of God’s 
presence in the centre of the soul which seems to be dis- 
tinctive of the state of mystical marriage. A difficulty, 
however, remains outstanding. After, long after, this final 

race the saint endured desolations difficult to distinguish 
- the night of the spirit which, according to SS. John 
of the Cross and Theresa, precedes, not follows, the 
transforming union. We would suggest that since these 
desolations are in part at least due to psycho-physical 
reaction after the strain of experiences which transcend the 
natural capacities of the human organism, they must be 
expected after as well as before mystical marriage. A post- 
nuptial desolation will, however, differ from the prenuptial 
night of the spirit in so far as the sufferer now retains a 
peaceful consciousness of God in the centre or apex beyond 
and above the darkness and impotence of the powers. 
Perhaps the republication in the second volume of Marie’s 
second spiritual autobiography, written at Quebec in 1654 
and therefore covering a further twenty-one years of her 
spiritual progress, will throw light on this point, though 
Dom Jamet already tells us that after the vision of 1633 
the interior life of Marie moved in a sphere where she has 
no longer words to guide us, and our eyes have no further 
points of reference to follow her course in the heavens. 
The centre of the soul to which the soul’s commerce with 
God is progressively confined—as the lower powers fail in 
the upward and inward course—lies beyond even the 
symbolic indications hitherto available. Incidentally the 
reason perhaps why no experimental proof of survival is 
forthcoming. 
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The sympathy of many readers may perhaps be alienated 
from Marie by the certainly painful episode when, to fulfil 
her religious vocation, she left her son to the not over 
tender care of his uncle and aunt. They should consider 
that, if God wills a thing to be done, it must be the best 
for all concerned. Dom Martin certainly did not suffer 
in the long run from his mother’s step and came to give 
it his full approval. And, to adopt a lower standpoint, are 
we prepared to say that the older generation should sacrifice 
its life wholly to the younger? Children, once grown to 
maturity, have a right to choose their own lives. Have 
parents no right to freedom? From every point of view 
Marie was justified in obeying the urgent call of her soul— 
and of God. 

Not only, though that is of the first importance, is this 
edition well edited—a monument of accurate scholarship; 
as a piece of typography it is extremely attractive. And 
the view of the Abbey of Marmoutier unites all that is 
charming in formal gardening with a delightful harmony 
of Gothic and Baroque architecture. But we wish Dom 
Jamet had explained “the pretended marriage which 
united M. de Berniéres to Madame de la Peltrie” (p. 2). 
Sufficiently large libraries are not readily available to 
elucidate such references. 

Yet another song of love, and this time, for proof that 
God has indeed left Himself nowhere without witness in 
the soul created for Him, it is sung by a Hindu. To be 
sure, the Hinduism of Dadu is not the polytheism of the 
Vedas, but a monotheism which owes much to Moslem 
influence. Dadu (who lived in the sixteenth century, 
1544-1603) was indeed in the wide sense the disciple of 
Kabir, who rejected the divine inspiration of the Vedas 
and image worship, and whose religion was a syncretism 
which identified Brahma and Allah. The Hinduism of 
Kabir and Dadu alike was the tradition of its most 
monotheistic current, the “ Bhakti school,” which sought 
salvation in personal devotion to God. To be sure, Dadu 
has not altogether escaped the pantheism which clings 
about Indian religion, and here and there at least his 
language suggests a certain identification between God 
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and the soul. On the other hand, the profound sense of 
God as other than and transcendent of His worshipper which 
permeates the hymns of Dadu proves that at most his 
pantheism affected only the conceptual formulation of an 
experience essentially a communion of creature and Creator. 
“Dadu saith: ‘I am much astonished at those who are 
impure in heart and yet hope to see God.?” No con- 
sistent pantheist could have written these words. And 
the intimacy of their union has driven even Christian 
mystics to language verbally pantheistic. Of two hundred 
and fifty psalms he has translated, Pandit Tara Dutt 
has published one hundred and fourteen. (Psalms of 
Dadu. The Indian Bookshop, Benares.) Save for an 
occasional phrase, his translation is excellent; the more 
admirable as the work of a man to whom English is a 
foreign tongue. We cordially commend this little collec- 
tion of prose poems to all students and lovers of mystical 
literature. And if the Foreword is by Mrs. Annie Besant, 
it contains no theosophy nor, with the exception of a 
solitary phrase of pantheistic flavour, anything otherwise 
exceptionable. 

Those—and they are not a few—who find it difficult 
to grasp Newman’s theory of faith as formulated in his 
Grammar of Assent will be well advised to study carefully 
the key provided by Dr. Juergens. (Newman on the 
Psychology of Faith in the Individual. Burns 
Oates and Washbourne.) Such difficulties as we felt in 
reading it were concerned not with the author’s exposition 
of Newman’s apologetic, which we found throughout clear 
and convincing, but with that apologetic itself. It seems 
to us that since Newman’s personal approach to religion 
was predominantly ethical, he has emphasized too exclu- 
sively the argument from conscience and has even confused 
ethical with distinctively religious experience. The sense 
of duty as distinguishd by Newman from the moral sense 
is, we believe, religious experience in an ethical guise. 
We do not in reality conclude the existence of God from 
a pre-existent consciousness of sin, but are conscious of sin 
as distinct from ethical shortcoming because we already 
possess at least an implicit knowledge of God. The sense 
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of sin, of duty to a Divine Creator unfulfilled, is not, as 
Newman held, a direct deliverance of the moral conscience 
as such, but the product of two factors, the religious 
intuition of God and the ethical valuation of conscience. 
The former, by assuring the soul of God’s existence, invests 
the ethical judgements of conscience with a religious refer- 
ence which of themselves they do not possess. The moral 
atheist exists. If, however, the sense of sin is a con- 
sequence of religion it cannot be its foundation. At most 
it can but develop and make explicit a religious knowledge 
primarily indefinite and semi-conscious. And the same 
exaggeration of the ethical aspect of human experience 
has led to the absurd proposition (26) which, if in form 
Dr. Juergens’, is implicit in the famous passage of the 
Apologia, that a single lie, however venial, is worse than 
the starvation of thousands, that a man should be willing 
to die for the truth of the proposition that lucerne is 
Medicago sativa and is food for cattle! Moral values 
are surely not thus incommensurable with other human 
values. 

Dr. Juergens’ English, combined no doubt with gross 
typographical errors, is the worst feature of his book— 
e.g., the use of “objection” for “ object ” (x); “a worth- 
while message ” (15); “for a fact ” meaning “ in fact ” (28). 
“This distinction between reasoning by mass and arguing 
by clean-cut propositions is the key to the true interpreta- 
tion existing in the popular mind against logic!” (8). 
“ Pretended ” is used with the sense of “alleged ” of a true 
revelation (165). ‘This section is a close brief of the 
nature of complex assent ” (52). The sentence on p. 6 that 
the Tractarian “party broke up, the more logical passing 
either over to Rome or to Agnosticism, the rest falling 
back to the lower levels from which the Movement had 
for a time rescued them,” is not only awkward, but a gross 
error of fact. The Anglo-Catholic Movement which the 
Tractarians initiated has, of course, persisted to the 
present day. (E. W.) 

The George V Professor of Philosophy at Calcutta 


University has been well advised to republish as a separate 
book the Vedanta according to Samkara and 
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Ramanuja (Allen and Unwin) drawn from his larger and 
well-known work, Indian Philosophy. A Catholic critic 
cannot help regretting that in that work, as well as in 
his very remarkable Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, Professor Radhakrishnan seems to have missed 
the work of such men as Sertillanges, the lamented 
Rousselot, or Baudin, to name but three among modern 
masters of the Philosophia Perennis. His modern philo- 
sophers are all modernist philosophers. And yet the tide 
is now definitely on the turn. 

Readers of the Dusuin will remember a recent article 
by Pére Johanns of the Belgian Jesuit mission in Calcutta 
entitled “To Christ through the Vedanta.” Pére Johanns 
indicated very clearly the relevant analogies. Sarkara is 
the Vedantist St. Thomas, and Ramanuja the Vedantist 
Bonaventure (though for this precise appreciation the 
present writer must take all responsibility). Both St. 
Thomas and Sarhkara are ultimately Monists; they are 
both pure philosophers and frequently say the same thing 
in almost exactly the same words. An exclusive Thomist 
and an equally exclusive follower of the Advaita Vedanta 
of Sarnkara would respectively consider the Augustinianism 
of St. Bonaventure and the Theism of Ramanuja as impure 
philosophy. This analogy is most suggestive, and Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan deals very well, though, alas, much too 
shortly—in some ten pages only—with the philosophico- 
religious situation thus created. He should read those 
two illuminative books by Etienne Gilson, La Philosophie 
de S. Bonaventure and Introduction 4 Etude de S. 
Augustin* for the best contemporary analysis in the West 
of the elements of this problem, as permanent seemingly 
as the Philosophia Perennis itself. 

We are most grateful to Mr. Sheed for his excellent 
translation of Henri Ghéon’s simple little masterpiece 
The Secret of the Curé d’Ars (Sheed and Ward). 
The beauty of this book springs directly from the intrinsic 
beauty of the saint’s character which it reveals. Un- 


* It is to be hoped that both these books, indispensable to serious students, 
may shortly be translated. 
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doubtedly this beauty was very uncommon even among 
saints. The sanctity of Jean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney was 
cast in such heroic proportions, the apparent contrast 
between his natural gifts and his supernatural endowments 
was so great, that we cannot help marvelling while we 
believe. For there is no question about our belief. We 
are here in modern times, and no event of the nineteenth 
century is more securely based in duly recorded fact and 
history than this stupendous tale. Do we wonder that 
miracles should be told of such a man? Why, the man 
himself was a miracle far greater than any that he worked. 
It is to the credit of Henri Ghéon that he shows this 
clearly. He rightly concentrates on the interior glories 
of the Curé’s soul; they form the real events of his life. 
In this short book—it can be read in an evening—Ghéon 
has brought his art to perfection. About some of his early 
work, fine as it is, there hung a certain suggestion of 
literary pose, the “‘ medievalism ” was a trifle self-conscious. 
He has lost all that now, and writes with exquisite sure- 
ness of touch, while his “ atmosphere ” has become part of 
his own mind. There is, perhaps, no greater hagiographer 
living. 

It is a pity that Mr. Chesterton’s study was not put in 
the usual place. It is rather an anti-climax to turn from 
the death-bed of the Curé d’Ars to Mr. Chesterton’s 
delicately inverted truisms, though in themselves good 
reading and quite up to standard. In the probable 
event of a second edition we would suggest this slight 
readjustment. (A. T.) 
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to their Crib Groups. The special sizes mentioned below 
are decorated in the Antique Style, which gives an artistic 
finish and is more durable than the ordinary colouring, since 
the dust, not being able to penetrate the colouring, is easily 


removed. 
Antique 
Kneeling Standing Number of Colours in 
No. Figures Figures Figures Enamel 

£ s d, 
| 24 ins. 32 ins. 3 10 10 O 
5 15 0 O 
1] 36 O O 
2 19 ins. 24 ins. 3 615 0O 
5 11 0 O 
1] 29 0 O 
3 14 ins. 20 ins. 3 § § 0 
5 8 0 0 
1] 20 0 O 





The set of 11 figures mentioned in this list consists of The 
* Holy Infant, Our Blessed Lady, St. Joseph, three Kings, 
three Shepherds, Ox and Ass. The set of 5 figures con- 
sists of The Holy Infant, Our Blessed Lady, St. Joseph, 
Ox and Ass. The set of 3 figures consists of The Holy 
Infant, Our Blessed Lady, and St. Joseph. 


A Special Christmas List is issued each year giving full particulars of Cribs 
in many other sizes and styles of finish. A copy will 
be sent on application. 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN 


By DENIS GWYNN. 


In this Emancipation year, one of the chief figures to whom 
the minds of Catholics naturally turn is the first Archbishop of 
Westminster, Nicholas Wiseman. The story of his early years, 
his life at the English College in Rome, the restoration of the 
Hierarchy, the storms aroused by the famous Encyclical, 
‘* From Out the Flaminian Gate,’’ his relations with Newman, 
Manning and Vaughan, are graphically described in Mr. 
Gwynn’s new Life. 

Crown 8vo., with 8 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


A Memoir by VIOLA MEYNELL. 


‘* Her book both as an essay in biography and as the record 
of a very brave Englishwoman, is one of major importance,’’ 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘*A charming literary life set in the background of friends 
and family.’’—The Times. 
‘‘ A very sympathetic and discerning piece of work.” 
The Times Weekly Edition. 
‘* She is the writer to whom one turns in moments of rare or 
exalted feeling, and whose work sustains the emotions of purest 
sympathy or grief.” — Liverpool Post. 
‘‘One of the greatest biographies I have read for years.’’"— 
J. B. Prigst.Ley in Newcastle E. World. 15s. 


LETTERS TO A DOUBTER 


By PAUL CLAUDEL. Translated from the French 
by Henry Loncan Stuart. 


The famous ‘‘correspondence’’ between Jacques Riviére and 
Paul Claudel, the distinguished author and playwright who repre- 
sents the French Government in Washington, is necessary for 
all who would understand contemporary literary and social 
tendencies in France, where it is already aclassic. In it we see 
a heart laid open, without reserve, and hear the cause of youth 
in all ages and countries pleaded in passionate accents. 6s. 
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CONGRESS ADDRESSES 
By Cardinal FRANCIS BOURNE, Archbishop of Westminster, 


A collection of the Presidential Addresses given by H.E. the 
Cardinal at the various national Catholic Congresses from 1909 up 
to and including the Westminster Congress of 1929. They deal 
with many outstanding questions of the day, but particularly with 
the Education Question, which is at present so much in the 
thoughts of every Catholic. 5s. 


THE TREATY OF THE LATERAN 
By BENEDICT WILLIAMSON. 
With a Foreword by CarRDINAL BourRNng, 


‘‘Father Williamson has been steadily absorbing the opinions of 
both the ecclesiastical and Fascist Romes. Moreover, he was well 
steeped in the Roman Question long before this memorable year 
1929 began. Therefore, he has been able to produce a sound and 
useful book,’’—TJablet. 


‘*Gives in a hundred pages the history of the Roman question 
from before 13870 till the Concordat of this year. ... It explains 
much briefly, and answers the doubts and criticisms of critics and 
snarlers."’—IJrish Independent. 3s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


A Commentary on the Papal Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 


By LEWIS WATT, S.J., B.Sc. (Econ.), Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Heythrop College, Oxon. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF CATHOLIC DOGMA 
By the Rev. CHARLES BLOUNT, S.J. 


This book, which is specially designed for the use of Converts 
and Enquirers, is a reprint of a number of Notes on Catholic 
doctrine which originally appeared in the Bombay Examiner. 

2s. 6d. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
Literally translated by the ENGLISH DOMINICAN FATHERS. ee 


he 
THE SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES OF ; 


Complete in five volumes. 


The concluding volume of this great work consists of 97 chapters, 
and deals with the Nature of God, The Trinity, The Incarnation, ae 
The Sacraments, and The Last Things. 12s. per vol. ’ 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


By the Rev, Haroip Burton, EP) 


In Vol. I. the author deals with the Saint’s early days, his 
labours in Chablais and the first years of his Episcopate. 
Vol. II., which is now ready, describes the foundation of the 
Visitation Order and the closing years of St. Francis’s life. 

15s. per vol. 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT 


By Mgr. Batirrot. Translated from the French by Joun L, 
STODDARD, 


Additional Volume of the Saints’ Series. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ALL LIVING ap 
By Fortton J. SHEEN, Ph.D., S.T.D., author of ‘‘God and i 
Aa 


Intelligence,” ‘‘ Religion Without God,”’ etc, 


The famous preacher gives a pulsating and vital description of 
the great Christian truths—the Trinity, Incarnation and Grace— 
showing that life is not a push from below, but a gift from 


above, 7s. 6d. * 
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Church 
Requirements 


<> 


A Catalogue will be sent on application 
giving illustrations and full particulars 
of Chalices, Ciboria, Candelabra, etc. 


2 


Special designs and estimates will be submitted for Hand 
Wrought Silver Work tf details 
of vequivements ave sent. 
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FRANCIS TUCKER } 
& COMPANY LTD. 


have been renowned for nearly 


TWO CENTURIES 


as the most reliable makers of 


CHURCH CANDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


-EACH CANDLE 
95% 75, 65, 55; 25, 


is guaranteed to contain the percentage of 


GENUINE BEESWAX 
STAMPED ON IT 








Lhey also supply 


SANCTUARY OIL, WICKS AND FLOATS, 


INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SILVER WORK AND 
BRASSWORK, GLASSWARE and ali CHURCH 
REQUISITES OF THE FINEST QUALITY 





N.W. 2 


London, 
S.W. 1 


26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 


Cricklewood Lane, London, 


31, Ashley Place, Westminster, 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDR(‘L) 


i 118, Clyde Street, Glasgow $: 
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